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THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF 
DR.  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY 

I  Ill  response  to  the  editor’s  invitation  to  say  something  on 
I  this  subject,  I  would  observe  that  Arnold’s  peculiar  sphere  as 
an  educational  reformer  was  the  English  Public  School,  an 
I  institution  which  has  hardly  a  counterpart  on  this  continent, 
r  The  name  itself  is  somewhat  misleading  to  an  American  ear, 
I  since  all  the  schools  of  this  group,  including  Rugby,  of  w’hich 
I  Arnold  was  the  master,  were  originally  private  foundations, 
though  they  have  become  national  in  importance  and  the 
I  founder  of  Eton  was  a  king.  •  They  are  great  boarding  schools 
j  for  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  to  the  formation  of  whose 

E  characters  they  have  largely  contributed,  and  to  whom  they 
are  objects  of  strong  traditional  attachment,  as  anyone  who 
visits  Lord’s  cricket  ground  at  the  time  when  the  public  .school 
matches  are  going  on  will  plainly  see. 

The  complaints  against  the  Public  Schools  at  the  time  when 
Arnold  commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer,  were  the  narrow 
and  antiquated  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  lack  of  moral 
influences,  and  the  absence  of  religion.  About  the  last  defect 
much  had  been  said  by  Wilberforce  and  other  religious  leaders. 
At  Eton  the  curriculum  was  in  those  days  almost  entirely 
classical,  even  mathematics  being  taught  out  of  school  and  not 

I  as  a  regular  part  of  the  course.  Not  only  was  the  curriculum 
classical,  but  it  was  purely  philological;  it  did  not  include 
ancient  history  or  philosophy.  Greek  and  Latin  composition 
was  the  exercise  most  valued,  and  in  this  great  excellence,  for 
boys,  was  certainly  attained,  as  an  inspection  of  the  Musa 
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Etonenses  will  show.  There  was  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  generally  to  exercise  any  moral  influence  over  the 
boys,  to  mold  their  character,  or  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  boys  were  left  to  be  a  law  to  each  other, 
and  their  standard  was  simply  that  of  the  class  from  which  they 
came ;  high  in  respect  of  manners  and  as  to  the  point  of  honor, 
but  with  regard  to  morality  not  so  high.  The  discipline  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  set  of  cast-iron  and  sometimes  antiquated  regula¬ 
tions,  to  which  everybody  rendered  a  sort  of  military  obedi¬ 
ence  without  asking  the  reason.  It  was  enforced  by  a  rather 
free  use  of  corporal  punishment,  which,  however,  did  not  break 
the  spirit  of  the  boys  or  render  them  less  sensitive  about  their 
honor,  which  they  were  ready  enough  to  avenge  by  fighting 
whenever  they  deemed  themselves  insulted.  The  religion  had 
become  formal,  and,  for  an  Kton  boy  at  least,  consisted  mainly 
in  compulsory  attendance  at  a  multiplicity  of  services  per¬ 
formed  by  a  reader  and  a  choir  in  the  college  chapel,  survivals 
of  the  complex  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages,  which  had 
degenerated  into  little  more  than  roll-calls.  It  was  said  that 
a  guileless  boy  had  once  gone  to  the  head-master  with  some 
spiritual  difficulty,  and  that  the  head-master,  utterly  taken 
aback  by  the  unprecedented  appeal,  told  him  he  would  give 
him  an  order  on  the  bookseller  for  a  commentary  on  the  Greek 
Testament. 

The  grand  reform  which  Arnold,  when  appointed  to  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby,  determined  to  make,  and  in  effect 
did  make,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  his  own  words. 
“With  regard  to  reforms  at  Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg 
of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian 
education.  At  the  same  time  my  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to 
form  Christian  men,  for  Christian  boys  1  can  scarcely  hope  to 
make;  I  mean  that,  from  the  naturally  imperfect  state  of  l)oy- 
hood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  principles  in  their 
full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morals,  in  many  respects,  must  be  tolerated  among 
them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  what  1  consider  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  the  human  race.  Hut  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may 
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be  done,  and  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that  much  might  be  done.” 

His  first  object  was  to  make  the  school  Christian.  He  held 
that  no  parochial  ministry  could  be  more  properly  a  cure  of 
souls  than  that  of  the  master  of  a  school.  When  he  is  looking 
out  for  an  under-master  he  wants  a  “Christian  and  a  gentle¬ 
man”;  he  even  cares  more  about  this  than  about  scholarship; 
and  to  such  he  offers  “a  noble  field  of  duty  which  he  would  not 
bestow  on  anyone  who  would  undertake  it  without  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  his  system,  heart  and  hand.”  His  biogra¬ 
pher,  summing  up  a  series  of  passages  in  the  letters,  says: 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  from  his  letters  ;  namely, 
the  hope  of  making  the  school  a  place  of  really  Christian  education.  These 
words  in  his  mouth  meant  something  verj'  different  from  the  general  pro¬ 
fessions  which  every  good  teacher  must  be  supposed  to  make,  and  which 
no  te.acher,  even  in  the  worst  times  of  English  education,  could  have  openly 
ventured  to  disclaim  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  ditficult  so  to  explain  them  that 
they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  an  attempt 
merely  to  give  more  theological  instruction,  or  to  introduce  sacred  words 
into  school  admonitions ;  there  may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious 
advice  that  might  have  been  turned  to  more  advantage,  some  religious 
practices  w'hich  might  have  been  more  constantly  or  effectually  encouraged. 
His  design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  office;  the  relation  of  an 
instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like  all  the  other  relations  of  lui'nan  life, 
oidy  in  a  healthy  state  when  subordinate  to  their  common  relation  to  God. 
The  idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again,  was  to  him  the  natural  result,  so  to 
s|)eak,  of  the  very  itlea  of  a  school  in  itself ;  exactly  as  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
state  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  state  itself.  The 
iiUellectual  training  was  not  for  a  moment  underrated,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  school  was  left  to  have  its  own  way.  Hut  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
as  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  boys  were  still  treated  as  schoolboys,  but  as  schoolboys  who 
must  grow  up  to  be  Christian  men;  whose  age  did  not  prevent  their  faults 
from  being  sins,  or  their  excellencies  from  being  noble  and  Christian 
virtues;  whose  situation  did  not  of  itself  make  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  their  daily  lives  an  impracticable  vision. 

The  chapel  of  Rugby  school,  unlike  those  of  other  Public 
Schools,  became  a  real  center  of  religious  life.  The  sermons 
which  Arnold  preached  in  it  were  heard  by  his  pupils  with 
most  intense  interest,  and  produced  a  real  effect  upon  their 
hearts.  His  other  chief  characteristic  was  the  exercise  of  per¬ 
sonal  influence  on  his  pupils.  For  this  he  was  fitted  by  the 
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force  and  excellence  of  his  own  character,  and  by  his  previous 
experience  in  the  individual  training  of  private  pupils.  He 
left  a  most  distinct  imprint  on  the  characters  of  those  who  had 
been  under  him,  and  the  Rugby  men  were  recognized  as  a 
special  type  at  the  universities.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the 
feature  of  a  system,  but  the  prerogative  of  a  man.  Arnold 
also  strove  to  cultivate  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
among  his  boys,  and  make  them  instruments  for  elevating  the 
moral  character  of  each  other,  by  developing  the  monitorial 
system  and  investing  with  high  duties  and  responsibilities  the 
boys  of  his  sixth  form.  It  was  a  question  whether  he  did  not 
go  rather  too  far  in  this  direction  and  produce  in  some  of  his 
sixth-form  boys  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  position. 

The  system  of  discipline  Arnold  did  not  radically  change. 
He  retained  corporal  punishment,  only  reducing  it  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  substituting  a  large  and,  as  some  thought,  rather 
lavish  use  of  the  expedient  of  removal  from  the  school,  which, 
however,  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  from  the  disgraceful 
penalty  of  expulsion.  Upon  the  free  use  of  removal  he  had 
resolved  from  the  outset,  and  had  determined  to  overcome  any 
repugnance  there  might  be  to  it  on  the  part  of  his  trustees  on 
the  ground  of  loss  of  pupils  to  the  school. 

In  enforcing  industry  he  had  an  advantage  over  his  com¬ 
peers  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  which  arc  the  special  schools  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  having  to  deal  principally  with  the  sons  of  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes,  of  whose  homes  industry, 
not  pleasure,  was  the  law. 

He  retained  the  classical  curriculum,  while  he  gave  mathe¬ 
matics  a  better  place  than  they  had  at  Eton.  But  he  liberal¬ 
ized  it  by  rendering  it  less  exclusively  philological  and  in¬ 
troducing  ancient  history  and  philosophy — his  own  favorite 
studies.  His  pupils,  when  they  came  up  to  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  distinguished  themselves  less  by  purely  philological 
knowledge  or  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition  than  by 
precocious  excellence  as  essayists,  of  which  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  among  others,  was  a  remarkable  example. 

Before  Arnold’s  time  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster  had  not 
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been  regarded  as  high,  though  the  head  masters  of  the  great 
Public  Schools,  whose  salaries  were  princely,  and  who  had  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  their  pupils,  enjoyed  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  dignity.  An  English  gentleman  would  by  no 
means  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  his  son  was  going  to  be 
a  schoolmaster.  But  Arnold,  by  elevating  the  calling  in  his 
own  person,  raised  it  greatly  in  general  estimation.  Of  his 
services  to  British  education  this  is  not  the  least. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  to  the  educational  system  of 
this  continent  Arnold  and  his  reforms  have  little  relation. 
His  leading  ideas  were  religion  and  the  moral  influence  of  the 
master  upon  the  character  of  the  pupil ;  of  which  the  first  is 
excluded  by  our  system,  w'hile  the  second  occupies  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  systematically  exerted 
at  all.  His  exclusive  field  of  operation  was  a  British  Public 
School,  that  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  a  great  boarding 
school  for  the  sons  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  To 
the  question  of  popular  education  his  thoughts  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  turned.  The  only  allusion  to  it,  so  far  as  I  recol¬ 
lect,  in  his  letters,  is  a  passage  where  he  scouts  the  idea  of 
improving  the  state  of  the  people  by  education  so  long  as  their 
moral  and  social  condition  remains  unchanged.  It  seems  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  would  have  regarded  w’ith  favor  a 
machinery  of  popular  instruction,  however  well  organized, 
apart  from  religious  or  moral  education. 

Goldwin  S.mith 

,  Toronto,  Canada. 


GERMAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CO-ORDINA- 
TION  OF  STUDIES 


The  co-ordination  of  studies  involves  three  things:  First, 
the  choice  of  studies;  second,  the  order  and  rate  of  progress  in 
each  branch;  and  third,  the  knitting  together  of  these  parallel- 
lying  studies  so  that  the  greatest  possible  unity  of  knowledge 
may  arise  from  the  diversity  of  subjects.  This  third  point  is 
co-ordination  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  cannot 
be  adequately  discussed  without  reference  to  the  first  two 
points. 

The  prevailing  doctrines  of  educational  writings  in  English 
as  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  studies  seem  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  the  choice  of  studies  for  discipline,  and  second, 
for  knowledge;  and  then  an  adjustment  of  these  studies  both 
in  their  parts  and  in  their  order  of  sequence,  according  to  the 
supposed  needs  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind.  There 
must,  in  other  words,  be  studies  for  forming  or  disciplining 
the  mind,  and  others  for  informing  it,  or  giving  it  practical 
and  useful  knowledge.  Furthermore,  the  faculties  of  percep¬ 
tion,  imagination,  reason,  will,  and  the  like,  must  be  properly 
trained,  each  having  assigned  to  its  supposed  needs  an  appro¬ 
priate  subject-matter,  fixed  as  to  time  and  amount. 

Now,  so  totally  different  is  this  view  from  that  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  present  paper  that  our  pet  idea  of  formal  culture 
without  any  knowledge  to  speak  of,  seems  like  the  development 
of  a  fine  digestive  power  through  the  mastication  of  India  rub¬ 
ber.  If  we  only  chew  liard  enough,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  get  any  nutriment  or  not. 

Again,  could  these  gentlemen  understand  the  full  extent  of 
our  devotion  to  the  old  “  faculty  "  itlea,  they  would,  doubtless, 
exclaim,  “Do  they  still  see  hostile  giants  in  windmills?" 
“  The  fact  of  variety  in  the  forms  of  mental  activity,"  they 
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say,  “no  more  indicates  ‘  faculties’  as  organs  of  the  mind  than 
the  bumps  on  one’s  head  indicate  organs  of  the  brain.’’  And 
to  them  it  would  seem  quite  as  reasonable  for  the  phrenologist 
to  try  to  develop  desirable  bumps  by  specific  educational 
training,  as  for  us  to  attempt  to  train  these  hypothetical 
“faculties”  by  assigning  to  each  a  certain  amount  of  training 
predetermined  as  to  matter,  kind,  and  time. 

In  this  country  we  have  hardly  conceived  the  idea  of 
co-ordination  of  studies,  in  the  German  sense  of  the  term, 
much  less  worked  it  out.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  our  psychology.  To  one  who  regards  the  mind  as  made 
up  of  discrete  faculties,  arising  at  different  times,  progressing 
at  different  rates,  and  developing  in  substantial  independence 
of  one  another,  the  idea  of  bringing  unity  into  the  diversity 
of  study  could  hardly  arise,  or,  arising,  could  not  be  deemed 
important.  If  the  will  is  an  innate  power  of  the  mind  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  knowledge,'  as  is  often,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  assumed  by  our  current  psychology,  then  of 
course  it  is  idle  to  try  to  train  the  will  through  instruction  in 
tlie  common  branches  of  study,  or  to  try  to  bring  about  such 
an  organization  of  studies  as  will  develop  volitional  power 
along  right  lines. 

Reason,  being  a  wholly  different  process  from  imagination 
or  perception,  needs  a  specific  subject-matter  and  method  ; 
hence  any  co-ordination  of  studies  designed  to  bring  about 
the  common  well-being  of  all  these  faculties  at  once,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  mind  whose  “  faculties”  have  become  con¬ 
fused.  If,  therefore,  we  have  failed  to  attack  the  problems  of 
education  along  these  lines,  the  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  current  psychology  rather  than  to 
any  indifference  to  important  fields  of  educational  thought. 

Hut  should  our  pyschology  change,  should  we,  to  quote  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce,  conclude  to  walk  through  the  “golden  gates  of 
apperception,”'  it  may  be  that  we  should  pass,  if  not  into  a 
pedagogical  paradise,  at  least  out  of  a  petlagogical  desert. 
Should  wc  come  to  regaril  the  niiiul  as  organized  activity 
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rather  than  as  a  group  of  disconnected  organs,  should  we  think 
of  every  form  of  mental  activity  as  dependent  upon  all  others 
for  its  potency  and  significance,  then  our  whole  pedagogical 
attitude  would  change.  If,  when  we  get  beyond  the  initial 
stages  of  infancy,  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
knowledge,  and  what  we  get  is  measured  substantially  by  what 
we  have  ;  if  all  our  useful  interests  in  life  arise  from  our  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  relations  of  things  ;  if  our  boasted  will,  even, 
is  in  bondage  to  knowledge  and  the  interests  growing  out  of  it, 
then  we  are  ready  for  the  educational  missionary  who  will  point 
out  the  path  of  life.  When,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages 
statements  appear  strange,  and  quite  different  from  our  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  of  them,  we  have  only  to  remember  the  change 
of  psychological  basis,  and  we  shall  understand,  even  if  we  do 
not  approve.  The  questions  raised  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by  determining  which  psychological  view  is  the  more  true  and 
fruitful,  not  by  making  faces  or  calling  names.  With  as  much 
sympathy,  therefore,  as  we  can  conveniently  command,  let  us 
e.xamine  these  German  ideas  about  the  correlation  or  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  studies,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  new  and  fruitful 
method  of  approach  to  important  educational  themes,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  at  least  to  fortify  our  own  theory  with  new  facts 
and  insights. 

Why,  first  of  all,  should  we  strive  for  any  co-ordination  of 
.studies?  Chiefly  for  three  reasons,  say  the  Herbartians,  two 
psychological  and  one  ethical. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  self,  or  “  I,”  as  an  empty  point  of 
personality,  the  same  whether  rich  or  barren  in  experience, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned,  we  may  think  of  the  self,  or  ego, 
as  a  Constantly  growing,  developing  somewhat,  whose  true 
unity,  or  individuality,  depends  upon  the  unity  that  exists  in 
its  knowledge  and  experience  in  general.  Abstracting  from 
the  content  of  my  mental  life,  I  am  I  only  in  the  sense  that 
an  unrealized  possibility  is  equal  to  nothing  else  ;  but  not 
abstracting  from  what  I  know  and  feel  and  do,  I  am  I  to  the 
extent  that  conscious  unity  exists  among  the  various  elements 
of  my  mental  life.  If  my  ideas  cannot  be  related  when  they 
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I  pertain  to  related  things,  to  this  extent  I  fail  to  realize  my 
true  being.  One  of  tlie  forms  of  insanity  is  plurality  of 
mental  existence.  Hut  this  unity  depends  upon  proper  cor¬ 
relation  of  ideas.  The  elements  in  the  content  of  our  mental 
life  must  be  organized  so  that  unity  of  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  feeling  and  volition  may  arise.  Our  interests  grow 
out  of  our  knowledge;  our  feelings,  desires,  and  motives,  are 
the  natural  consequents  of  our  interests  ;  our  wills  strive  to 
realize  the  good  to  self  revealed  by  motives  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  Symmetrical  character  is  hardly  conceivable  aside  from 
symmetrical  co-ordinated  knowledge.  A  man  may  indeed  rule 
powerfully  within  a  small  range  of  concepts  of  which  he  is 
master,  but  put  him  into  situations  that  he  does  not  understand, 
and  his  customary  strength  becomes  weakness.  Much  of  a 
proper  correlating  of  knowledge  comes  to  us  spontaneously 
in  spite  of  teacher  or  te.xt-book,  yet  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  a  proper  progress  in  the  sequence  of  topics  in  each  sub¬ 
ject,  together  with  a  happy  juxtaposition  of  the  related 
parts  of  all  subjects,  might  aid  materially  in  bringing  our 
knowledge  into  a  substantial  unity.  If  each  subject  is  to  be 
an  errant  comet,  pursuing  its  path  independent  of  the  others — 
if,  in  other  words,  disorganization  and  isolation  of  topics  is  to 
rule  in  our  instruction — it  is  plain  that  the  desirable  unity  of 
knowledge  will  not  only  not  be  promoted,  but  will  actually  be 
hindered  ;  that  consequently  the  teacher,  in  spite  of  his  pious 
wish  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  pupil,  may  aid  in  making 
him  a  dependent  being,  whose  atomized  knowledge  does  him 
little  or  no  good.  Our  desire  to  develop  the  individuality  and 
power  of  the  pupil  can  find  its  best  realization,  so  far  as  instruc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  in  the  best  possible  co-ordination  of  all  the 
subjects  that  we  teach.  The  first  purpose  of  the  co-ordination 
of  studies  is,  therefore,  the  promotion  of  true  unity  and  con¬ 
sistency  in  our  mental  life  through  instruction. 

In  the  next  place,  knowledge  gained  at  school  may  mean 
much  or  little  for  our  subsequent  careers.  According  to  the 
j  formal-culture  idea,  the  result  of  the  training  is  largely  in- 
'  dependent  of  knowledge  retained  or  interests  awakened.  If 
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the  urchin  only  buckles  to  and  learns  his  lesson,  he  may  forget 
it  as  soon  as  he  likes:  the  advantage  is  still  his,  for  he  has 
had  the  discipline.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  these  matters,  and  that  is  this:  if  the  lad  remembers 
little  of  what  he  learns ;  if  having  learned  to  read  he  cares 
nothing  for  useful  reading  ;  if  having  been  forced  to  acquire  a 
certain  mass  of  knowledge,  no  permanent  effect  remains  upon 
his  interests,  tastes,  or  pursuit,  then  this  formal  training  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves  is  practically  worthless.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  let  the  boy  pursue  those  occupations  in 
wliich  he  had  some  interest,  for  only  where  there  is  interest  in 
things  learned  can  profit  result.  This  is  a  lierbartian  view. 
Now,  the  co-ordination  of  studies  means  their  correlation ; 
that  is,  it  means  that  it  shall  enable  the  pupil  to  become  con¬ 
scious  in  one  way  or  another  of  useful  and  interesting  relations 
between  the  various  topics  of  the  various  studies.  Every 
child  is  sure  to  be  interested  in  something,  so  that  if  he  can 
see  that  other  things  are  related  to  his  favorite  ones,  life  at 
once  broadens  before  him.  The  basis  of  interest  in  study  »s 
laid  when  the  child  finds  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction 
that  which  appeals  to  his  own  thinking  as  valuable.  He  must 
understand  it,  therefore,  primarily,  in  its  relation  to  himself. 
The  riclier  the  content  in  his  eyes,  the  more  varied  and  inti¬ 
mate  the  relations  that  are  revealed  to  him,  the  warmer  is  his 
interest,  the  more  willingly  he  pursues  study  for  its  value  in 
promoting  the  things  of  which  he  is  most  fond.  Is  it  not 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  more  knowledge  is  knit  together,  the 
more  light  one  subject  throws  upon  another,  the  richer  will 
be  his  apprehension  and  the  warmer  his  interest?  For  the 
reason,  consequently,  that  co-ordination  of  studies  promises 
to  increase  rapidly  the  pupil’s  power  of  apprehension  and  to 
promote  his  direct  interest  in  what  the  school  has  to  offer 
him,  it  seems  worth  working  for. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  one  ethical  reason  for  the 
co-ordination  of  studies.  This,  too,  is  an  outcome  of  the 
new  way  of  looking  at  psychology.  A  favorite  notion  with 
Germans,  and  perhaps  with  all  Christian  people,  is  that  the 
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school  ought  to  develop  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
pupils.  The  old  way  took  but  little  note  of  the  studies  of 
the  school  as  implements  for  this  training,  but  relied  mainly  on 
authority,  first  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  of  teachers,  parents, 
etc.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  psychological  system 
of  discrete  “  faculties.”  But  the  German  view  of  which  I  am 
writing,  not  underestimating  the  value  of  the  old  training, 
adds  the  important  thought  that  the  common  school  studies 
themselves  may  become  no  mean  instruments  for  ethical 
culture.  This  idea  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  notion  that 
interests,  desires,  and  motives  are  formed  in  consequence 
of  ideas  gained  through  study  and  observation,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  will  itself  is  directly  dependent  upon  ideas,  or 
knowledge,  for  its  field  of  activity.  To  bring  about  unity  or 
consistency  in  our  volitional  acts,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  body  of  knowledge  in  which  volition  has  its  roots 
should  be  unified  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent.  If  knowl¬ 
edge  lies  in  isolated  tracts,  it  has  in  the  fii*st  place  little  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  upon  the  motives  of  the  child  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  even  if  each  separate  tract  should  give  rise  to  its  own 
little  round  of  interests  and  motives,  there  is  small  probability 
that  the  resulting  acts  of  will  would  of  themselves  drop  into 
a  co-ordinated  line  of  consistent  actions.  In  the  scheme  of 
co-ordination  offered  by  Ziller  and  Rein,  the  humanistic 
studies,  like  religioA,  history,  literature,  form  the  leading 
group  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  a  distinctly  ethical  content. 
These  being  well  correlated,  their  effect  upon  the  moral 
character  is  favorably  augmented  when  the  remaining  studies 
of  the  curriculum  are  intimately  united  to  them ;  for  even 
when  other  subjects  do  not  possess  a  distinctly  ethical  con¬ 
tent,  as  in  the  cases  of  language,  science,  and  mathematics, 
they  favorably  influence  the  character  by  augmenting  the 
interest  in  the  humanistic  branches,  and  by  giving  to  the 
character  a  strength  and  directness  founded  upon  the  con¬ 
scious  unity  of  the  whole  mental  life.  Dr.  Rein  sums  the 
matter  upas  follows:  “The  ethical  need  demands  that  the 
teacher  shall  endeavor  to  concentrate  the  spiritual  forces  of 
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the  pupil,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  dissipated,  but  shall  in 
their  union  call  forth  strong,  effective  action.  Without  such 
concentration  of  mental  forces  no  moral  character  is  thinkable. 
But  if  the  pupil  is  to  be  able  to  effect  this  concentration  of 
his  powers,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  his  mental 
store  be  not  broken  up  into  disconnected  parts,  but  unified 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.” 

There  is,  in  addition  to  these  theoretical  grounds,  a  practi¬ 
cal  reason  for  the  proper  co-ordination  of  studies  that  should 
cause  us  to  listen  to  all  serious  propositions  looking  to  that 
end.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  our  present  cur¬ 
riculum,  if  not  already  badly  congested,  is  likely  soon  to  be¬ 
come  so.  Subject  after  subject  has  been  added,  not  from  any 
demonstrated  pedagogical  need,  but  in  obedience  to  popular 
demand,  or  to  the  professional  zeal  of  specialists.  The  process 
is  still  continuing.  Not  only  each  newly  developed  branch 
of  useful  knowledge,  but  even  every  popular  social  reform 
(scientific  temperance,  for  instance)  demands  a  representation  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  result  is  often  a  detrimental  atomizatii  n 
of  the  pupil’s  time  and  attention.  Not  having  time  to  digest 
any  subject  thoroughly,  he  soon  becomes  a  mere  taster  in  all 
learning.  The  initial  stages  of  our  educational  progress  were 
brought  about  by  men  like  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi,  who 
were  impelled  more  by  their  sympathies  and  instincts  than  by 
clear,  analytical  thinking ;  it  would  now  seem  that  we  are  still 
following  our  instincts  to  put  into  the  school  everything  good 
in  itself,  but  that  we  are  taking  little  heed  of  the  effect  upon 
the  child.  Nothing  appears  more  essential  to  our  further 
advance,  therefore,  than  a  rigid  examination  of  the  curriculum, 
that  indispensable  parts  may  be  properly  related,  and  need¬ 
less  ones  eliminated. 

Having  examined  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  studies  is  desirable,  I  may  now  turn  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  question  :  How  is  this  co-ordination  to  be  effected? 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  separate  all  studies  into  two 
groups :  those  belonging  to  the  world  of  man,  such  as  his-  { 
tory,  literature,  art,  language,  etc.,  and  those  belonging  to  the  j 
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1  in  world  of  nature.  Having  done  this,  we  must,  in  order  to  un- 

uch  derstand  the  co-ordination  to  be  described,  go  back  to  one  of 

ble.  the  antecedent  propositions  always  assumed  by  Herbartian 

1  of  writers  on  co-ordination,  to  the  effect  that  the  ultimate  pur- 

atal  pose  of  all  instruction  is  the  foundation  of  strong  moral  char- 

fied  acter.  Unless  this  is  attained,  they  think  that  education  may 

result  in  as  much  harm  as  good.  Granting,  however,  that  this 
icti-  ideal  should  ever  hover  over  our  teaching,  no  matter  to  what 

luld  extent  instruction  may  appear  to  deal  with  subject-matter 

hat  that  seems  to  be  morally  indifferent,  then  we  see  that  those 

:ur-  subjects  should  come  into  most  prominence  that  have  the 

be-  greatest  ethical  value :  for  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the 

any  leading  Interests  of  the  child  should  be  ethical;  that  all 

jlar  other  groups  of  interest  which  instruction  may  be  able  to 

:ess  develop  should  serve  to  confirm  and  strengthen  these  moral 

nch  ones. 

)rm  The  effort  must  therefore  be  made,  first  of  all,  to  dis- 

n  in  cover  an  effective  principle  of  co-ordination  for  these  sub- 

i(  n  jects. 

rest  The  first  factor  in  the  problem  appears  to  be  the  fact  that 

all  we  have  to  do  with  a  developing  mind.  In  no  two  years  of 

ere  his  life  are  the  knowledge,  apprehensive  power,  ruling  inter- 

rho  ests,  or  educational  needs  of  the  child  the  same.  He  goes 

by  somewhat  rapidly  through  a  succession  of  epochs  in  his  men- 

itill  tal  development.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  demonstrate 

lod  merely  that  the  child  passes  through  a  succession  of  stages  in 

Don  his  mental  unfolding:  we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  nature 

her  of  the  development  he  goes  through  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 

im,  finding  the  best  possible  adjustment  of  subject-matter  to 

ed-  1  those  stages.  The  current  conception  of  this  matter  is  that 
it  is  the  faculties  that  unfold  in  succession — perception,  then 
na-  imagination,  then  reason,  etc. — so  that  our  American  peda- 

:st-  goffy»  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  doctrine  at  all  upon  the  subject, 

teaches  us  in  a  general  way  to  follow  this  order  in  the  presen- 
wo  tation  of  topics.  It  is  conceivable,  further,  that  the  stages  of 
lis-  J  a  child’s  development  follow  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  sub- 
the  jects  of  study  according  to  some  logical  principle,  as,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  order  of  evolution  in  biological  sciences,  or  that  of 
increase  in  complexity  of  numerical  relations,  as  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Were  this  the  case,  the  key  to  the  correlation  of 
studies  would  be  the  most  logical  unfolding  of  the  various 
studies  as  relatively  completed  sciences.  This  view,  however, 
meets  with  serious  difficulties,  as  we  may  see  hereafter.  But  ' 
the  thought  over  which  Ziller  and  Rein  most  love  to  linger, 
and  for  which  they  cite  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  is  this:  just  as 
the  embryo  of  one  of  the  higher  animals  shows  unmistakable 
evidence  of  passing  through  all  the  essential  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  manifested  by  lower  orders,  so  the  child  in  his  mental 
evolution  passes  through,  in  little,  all  those  great  culture 
epochs  that  have  marked  the  development  of  the  race.  If, 
therefore,  one  would  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  the  child, 
or  touch  the  spring  of  his  interest,  or  portray  to  him  ethical  re¬ 
lations  capable  of  claiming  his  attention,  one  should  be  mind¬ 
ful  of  these  epochs.  We  are  fond  of  thinking  of  education 
as  the  process  of  realizing  in  each  individual  the  experience 
of  the  race,  but  we  have  not  emphasized  the  idea  that  the 
development  of  the  child’s  thought  is  an  epitome  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  thought  in  the  race.  The  critic  is  doubtless 
ready  with  objections  to  such  a  theory  as  this,  but  there 
will  be  time  to  consider  them  when  it  is  clearly  seen  whether 
the  idea  is  likely  to  prove  fertile  or  barren. 

If  there  is  in  reality  such  a  parallelism  between  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  the  child’s  mental  growth  and  the  culture 
epochs  of  the  race  as  this  theory  claims,  a  striking  advantage 
at  once  comes  to  view.  The  psychological  principle  coincides 
with  the  historical  one  of  the  material  of  study,  so  that  with¬ 
out  further  search  we  have  a  common  guide  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  branches,  viz.,  those  that  record  most  clearly 
the  early  deeds  of  the  race.  But  having  a  single  principle  of 
unfolding  for  several  branches,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
the  possibility  of  their  correlation.  The  humanitarian 
studies,  like  history,  literature,  and  language,  form,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  the  central  leading  group,  since  they  above 
all  others  possess  a  strong  ethical  element.  When,  therefore,  i 
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it  is  discovered  that  the  psychological  development  of  the 
child  corresponds,  step  by  step,  to  the  historical  growth  in 
culture  of  the  race,  and  that  this  race  development  is  re¬ 
corded  in  such  studies  as  Biblical  and  other  history,  in 
literature,  language,  etc.,  then  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
found  the  first  requisite  for  a  successful  correlation  of  studies. 
Such  a  principle  gives  us  the  key  to  the  most  vivid  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  child,  to  his  keenest  interests,  his  most  effective 
learning. 

Ziller  was  the  first  to  work  out  this  idea  in  a  practical  way. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Biblical  history  is  every¬ 
where  taught  in  German  schools,  he  elaborated  a  double 
historical  course  for  them,  one  Jewish,  the  other  German. 
Mis  only  serious  attempt  to  utilize  literature  proper,  as 
a  factor  of  this  course,  is  found  in  the  early  years,  where 
he  selects  twelve  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  for  the  first 
grade,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  second.  Strange  to  say, 
the  followers  of  Ziller  still  adhere  rigidly  to  his  selections. 
Later  the  Niebelungen  Lieder  and  some  of  the  Thiiringer 
Sagen  are  used,  but  after  this,  not  much  attention  is  paid  to 
literature  as  such.  In  the  double  historical  series,  effort  is 
made  to  adjust  the  work  for  each  year  to  the  corresponding 
epochs  in  Jewish  and  German  history.  The  following  is  the 
order  of  topics  :  First  year,  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  ;  second 
year,  Robinson  Crusoe;  third  year,  (i)  Bible  stories  from 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  (2)  Legends  of  Thuringia 
(Thiiringer  Sagen);  fourth  year,  (i)  Bible  stories  from  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  then,  of  the  Kings,  (2)  Niebelungen 
Tales;  fifth  year,  (i)  Bible  stories  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
(2)  history  of  Henry  L,  Otto  1.,  Charlemagne;  sixth  year, 
(i)  Bible  stories  from  the  time  of  Christ,  continued,  (2)  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  nations,  Roman  Empire  and  the  Popes,  the 
Crusades,  the  Middle  Ages,  Rudolph  von  llapsburg; 
seventh  year,  (i)  the  Original  Congregations  or  Churches, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  (2)  discovery  of  America  and  its  first 
settlement,  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War;  eighth  year,  (1)  instruction  in  the  catechism. 
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(2)  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Napoleonic  wars  for  independ¬ 
ence,  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  idea  of  making  the 
historical  or  culture  epochs  a  guide  to  correlation,  we  should 
have  to  drop  the  Bible  history  and  take  up  literature  in  a 
more  earnest  manner.  Mary  E.  Burt’s  Literary  Landmarks 
would  then  become  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  early  grades, 
since  it  contains  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  all  important 
literature  for  children.  Our  Sunday  schools  might  easily 
teach  Bible  history  according  to  this  idea,  so  that  there 
might  still  be  a  correlation  between  it  and  the  subjects  taught 
in  school.  If  all  teachers  are  not  yet  convinced  that  there  is 
an  ethical  content  of  much  value  in  literature,  such  books  as 
Denton  J.  Snider’s  commentaries  on  Ilomer,  Dante,  Shaks- 
pere,  and  Faust,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris’s  Spiritual  Sense  of 
Dante  should  convince  them,  if  they  are  open  to  conviction.  ( 

Making  the  substitution  of  literature,  which  is  open  to  us, 
for  Bible  history,  which  is  not,  we  should  apparently  be 
nearly  as  well  off  for  central  ethical  subjects  as  the  Germans 
now  are.  We  should  make  history  and  literature  the  lead¬ 
ing  ethical  branches,  whereas  they  take  sacred  and  profane 
history. 

Having  decided  what  shall  be  our  leading  topics  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  the  principle  for  their  development  and  correla¬ 
tion,  it  remains  to  consider  briefly  how  the  remaining  subjects 
can  be  brought  into  relation  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  human  deeds,  both  real  and  ideal,  must 
of  necessity  be  the  expression  of  the  ethical  forces  at  work 
in  the  world,  it  is  clear  that  language  is  essential  for  their 
preservation  and  transmission.  In  language,  therefore,  we 
find  the  embodiment  of  the  ethical,  so  that  language  study 
is  merely  the  formal  side  of  the  curriculum.  It  ought  conse¬ 
quently  to  lend  itself,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  the  same 
principle  of  development  and  co-ordination.  Language,  being 
only  the  vehicle  of  thought,  may  naturally  be  made  to  follow 
the  evolution  of  thought.  In  this  case  language  would  have  I 
to  be  studied  as  a  means  for  the  expression  and  understand. 
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ing  of  thought,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  This,  for  the  present, 
disposes  of  the  first,  or  humanistic  group  of  studies — history, 
literature,  language. 

The  second  great  group  is  that  pertaining  to  nature — geog¬ 
raphy,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics.  It  seems 
rather  evident  that  the  task  of  correlation  is  more  difficult 
!  from  now  on,  since  a  historical  principle  is  not  so  good  a 
guide  to  the  teaching  of  a  science  as  to  that  of  literature  or 
history.  The  path  of  progress  in  science  has  been  that 
which  leads  out  of  darkness  into  light,  from  error  to  truth. 
Who  would,  for  instance,  seriously  teach  alchemy  before 
chemistry,  or  astrology  before  astronomy?  We  are  fond,  in¬ 
deed,  of  telling  our  pupils  about  these  beginnings  of  science, 
but  we  speak  of  them  rather  as  items  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  than  as  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  science  as 
it  exists  to-day.  Vet  a  practical  co-ordination  is  not  wholly 
out  of  reach.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  with  teachers 
that  geography  should  be  correlated  with  history.  Not 
only  must  history  have  a  pUice  in  which  to  unfold,  but  the 
unfolding  itself  has  to  a  large  e.xtent  been  dependent  upon 
the  geographical  features  of  the  country — its  mountains, 
rivers,  scacoast,  forests,  and  climate.  Geogra[)hy  as  a  basis 
for  history  is  now  becoming  an  important  subject  of  study  in 
German  universities.  It  may  also  be  added  that  it  is  of 
vast  importance  in  biological  sciences.  Thus  we  might  study 
the  Alps  as  a  seat  of  histor}'  and  at  the  same,  time  devote  a 
part  of  our  attention  to  Alpine  flora  and  fauna.  In  a  sense, 
then,  geography  forms  a  link  to  bind  together  the  deeds  of 
man  and  the  facts  of  nature.  In  a  still  larger  sense,  geog¬ 
raphy  unites  nature  and  man.  In  these  modern  times,  com¬ 
merce  binds  the  whole  world  together.  A  man  in  North 
Dakota  may  exchange  his  wheat  for  the  productions  of  any 
land  under  the  sun.  He  contributes  what  he  raises  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  give  him  something  of  everything 
in  return. 

It  is  geography  that  first  makes  the  child  conscious  of  the 
reciprocity  that  exists  in  the  world,  for  it  shows  him  in  a  con- 
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Crete  way  through  a  study  of  productions,  populations,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  like,  how  each  man,  by  the  division  of  labor, 
works  for  all  other  men,  and  is  in  turn  served  by  the  whole 
world.  Whereas,  for  example,  the  Northern  farmer  gets  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  literature,  and  general  physical 
and  spiritual  comfort  as  a  reward  for  his  labor,  an  Indian  in 
the  same  country  might  put  forth  more  exertion,  yet  be  able 
to  support  only  the  most  miserable  existence.  Geography, 
then,  connects  history  and  science,  and  also  reveals  the  most 
concrete  modes  of  human  reciprocity.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
natural  link  binding  purely  humanistic  and  purely  scientific 
studies.  Following  this  hint,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  correlation  between  our  leading  and  our 
subordinate  subjects.  Dr.  Rein  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  will  puts  itself  into  relation  to  nature  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  the  service  of  man ;  that  human  action  is  limited 
by  moral  examples  and  by  the  nature  of  things.  Obedience 
to  moral  ideals  limits  the  will  as  to  ends,  while  obedience  to 
the  nature  of  things  limits  the  will  as  to  means.  The  er.ds 
for  which  men  work,  and  the  means  by  which  they  do  it, 
should  be  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  child  simultaneously. 
This  will  naturally  enhance  his  interest  in  both.  Dr.  Charles 
P.  McMurry  of  Normal,  Ill.,  has  just  shown  in  detail,  and 
in  a  sympathetic  manner,  how  this  co-ordination  may  be 
worked  out  practically.’ 

Finally,  mathematics  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that 
language  does  to  the  humanistic  studies.  It  is  their  formal 
side.  It  its  real  function  is  made  apparent  and  its  application 
concrete  enough,  sufficient  correlation  can  be  brought  about 
to  hold  the  pupil’s  interest  for  number  and  to  enhance  his 
interest  in  that  which  number  measures. 

This  whole  scheme  of  co-ordination  is  elaborately  presented 
by  Rein,  Pickel,  and  Scheller  in  their  Theorie  und  Praxis 
des  Volksschidiinterrichts  for  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life. 
It  is  exhibited  and  subjected  to  a  thorough-going  criticism 

’Sec  his  General  Method,  Public  School  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  1892. 
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in  Lange’s  Apperception,  soon  to  be  issued  in  English  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Herbart  Club.  The 
best  and  most  sympathetic  statement  of  the  case  now  in  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  volume  by  Professor  McMurry  referred  to  above. 

The  accompanying  scheme  of  study’  offered  by  Dr.  Rein’s 
Seminary  for  what  would  correspond  to  our  sixth  year  of 
school  life,  will  give  an  idea  of  how  this  kind  of  co-ordination 
works  out  in  practice.  It  evidently  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
yet  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  studies  are  here  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  summer  term,  from  April  15  to  June  14. 

This  article  has  been  written  purely  as  an  exposition,  not  at 
all  as  a  critique  of  the  German  efforts  at  co-ordination.  If  we 
shall  conclude  ultimately  that  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
subject,  we  may  at  least  thankfully  acknowledge  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  have  made  a  beginning. 

Charles  DeGarmo 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

See  pages  434-5 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  COLLEGES 


Ill  noticing  a  recent  treatise  on  rhetoric  the  Nation  re¬ 
marked  that  “  a  whole  library  of  books  on  English  composi¬ 
tion  would  not  teach  a  man  to  express  himself  on  a  subject 
beyond  the  range  of  his  interest,  his  knowledge,  or  his  natural 
capacity.  Hence  the  discipline  surest  of  success  is  to  be 
sought  in  narration  and  description,  in  making  abstracts  from 
good  models,  and  in  translation.  The  thinking  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.”  Again  in  a  note  on  President  Eliot’s 
report  of  1889-90,  the  same  journal  calls  the  especial  attention 
of  the  reader  to  “what  is  said  about  the  effort  to  improve  the 
gift  of  expression  in  English  at  Harvard — a  problem  need¬ 
lessly  complicated,  as  we  believe,  by  the  endeavor  to  cultivate 
by  one  and  the  same  exercise  the  art  of  clearly  stating  what 
a  man  has  to  tell,  and  to  force  the  brain  to  think.”  What  the 
Nation  says  may  usually  be  taken  as  the  result  of  thoughtful 
first-hand  observation  of  someone  qualified  to  observe  and  to 
judge.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  examine  these  two  state¬ 
ments  a  little  further.  In  substance  they  agree,  and  they 
agree  in  recommending  a  kind  of  instruction  which  was  more 
common  a  generation  ago  than  now,and  to  which  many  a  man 
of  middle  age  will  perhaps  look  back  with  misgivings  or 
regret.  The  prevalent  theory  then  was  that  rhetoric — the 
art  of  writing  well — should  be  taught  by  a  system  in  which 
precept  played  a  larger  part  than  practice,  and  in  which 
practice  was  often  subordinated  to  the  academic  study  of  so- 
called  models  of  style.  This  theory  was  as  a  whole  sound,  for 
it  was  based  on  the  well-tested  and  universally  applicable 
principles  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians — abstract  rules,  smacking 
(to  the  taste  of  to-day)  of  Pope  and  Boileau,  and  well  fortified 
with  apposite  illustrations  from  authors  whose  suave,  dignified, 
and  slightly  pompous  diction  make  them  appear  to  the  hum- 
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ble  reader  impossible  and  unattainable  ideals.  Such  a  method 
and  its  results  may  be  seen  at  its  best  in  almost  any  Roman 
Catholic  college,  or  in  Du  Cygne’s  excellent  Ars  Rhetorica, 
from  which  docile  English-speaking  pupils  are  still  taught  to 
respond  (in  answer  to  the  question :  “  Quid  confert  Imitatio 
ad  eloquentiam  ?  ”)  that  “  Imitatio  confert  ut  optimo  cuique 
Authori  similes  in  dicendo  evadamus,  et  quae  sunt  in  eo 
summa,  diligenter  prosequamur.”  Nor  were  the  results  of 
the  older  method  unsatisfactory  when  the  pupils  received 
seriously  and  practiced  earnestly  the  instruction  given  them. 
If  you  compare  a  paper  published  by  the  undergraduates  of  a 
Jesuit  college  with  the  average  journal  published  by  the  un¬ 
dergraduates  of  a  college  in  which  “  modern”  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  are  in  full  vogue, the  former  may  generally  be  found 
to  e.xcel  in  the  essential  qualities  of  style.  The  disadvantage 
of  such  methods  is,  however,  that  the  pupil  rarely  conceives 
of  rhetoric  as  having  much  to  do  with  his  other  work  in 
college. 

Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student — this  is  the 
chief  fault  of  what  we  may  call  the  “  old  ”  system.  The  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  for  him  were  alien  to  his  natural  sympathies, 
remote  in  time  and  interest,  foreign  to  his  current  thought  and 
feeling.  He  translated — to  follow  the  scheme  the  reviewer 
indicates — from  Pliny  or  Lessing,  he  made  abstracts  of  Hurke’s 
speeches,  he  described  the  battlefield  of  Marathon  or  narrated 
the  chief  events  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Put  all  this,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  drill  it  may  have  been  in  the  abstract,  merely 
led  the  ordinary  student  to  pretend  an  interest  in  that  which 
was  really  distasteful  to  him;  forced  him  to  abhor  such  tasks 
as  irrational,  and  to  associate  all  composition  with  the  con¬ 
scious  act  of  parading  other  people’s  ideas  in  other  people’s 
fine  garments.  Style  then  became  for  him  something  external, 
not  woven  of  his  own  thought  and  emotion,  but  gained  by 
imitation  of  accepted  models.  Me  must,  he  was  taught,  try 
to  write  with  the  brilliancy  of  Macaulay,  or  the  swinging  pon¬ 
derosity  of  De  Quincey,  or  the  aphoristic  unction  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  But  he  must  always  make  his  bricks  with  the  straw 
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and  clay  which  the  taskmaster  furnishes ;  he  must  never  for¬ 
age  for  himself,  never  give  his  own  thoughts  the  expression 
that  seems  to  him  natural  and  appropriate  to  them,  never  be 
taught  how,  with  a  given  subject  in  mind,  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  best  and  most  suggestive  sources,  never  be  urged 
to  ponder  over  and  assimilate  what  he  has  read  and  heard  until 
it  becomes  thoroughly  his,  never  be  aided  in  the  art  of 
arranging  his  own  material  so  that  it  will  be  most  intelligible 
and  effective,  never,  in  short,  be  helped  to  a  man’s  birthright — 
that  of  mastering  his  own  thought  and  conveying  it  by  means 
of  writing  unchanged  to  the  minds  of  others.  Nor  can  we 
justly  object,  under  such  a  system,  to  the  idea  that  any  sub¬ 
ject  matter  will  serve  the  student’s  turn.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
Unless  we  “  needlessly  complicate  the  matter  by  helping  the 
student  to  think  ”  about  what  he  writes,  he  may  as  well  choose 
for  his  exercise  “  Balaam  ”  or  “  The  Advantages  of  a  Cheerful 
Spirit  ”  as  something  about  which  he  has  already  been 
thinking  for  himself.  His  duty  is  not  to  concern  himself  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  work  save  as  he  can  apply  to  it  those 
principles  of  composition  or  of  style  which  arc  most  in  favor 
with  his  preceptor.  And  so  the  pupil  passes  ij^roiigh  the  re¬ 
quired  routine,  frequently  in  such  a  machine-like  fashion  that 
he  never  dreams  that  the  art  he  is  learning  is  one  which  he 
uses  and  is  to  use  almost  as  often  as  his  legs,  or  that  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  part  of  his  work  is  scarcely 
valualile  at  all  if  it  does  not  bring  him  to  that  clear,  terse,  and 
strong  thinking  which  is  at  the  basis  of  clear,  terse,  and  strong 
writing.  To  the  young  man  trained  in  this  fashion  the  study 
called  rhetoric  soon  becomes  a  dim  memory.  The  writer 
recently  had  occasion  to  question  some  twenty  or  more  stu¬ 
dents,  who  had  wholly  or  partially  completed  their  regular 
course  of  work  in  various  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  as 
to  what  they  had  done  in  “  Rhetoric.”  They  had  all  studied 
it  for  periods  varying  from  one  term  to  two  years  in  the  early 
part  of  their  college  curriculum,  but  scarcely  one  of  them 
could  remember  the  name  of  the  text-book  over  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  hours.  The  color,  the  size,  the  shape  per- 
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haps  lingered  in  his  memory,  but  not  the  author’s  name  or 
method. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  far  different  method  of  teaching 
English  composition  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  many  of  our  colleges — at  Harvard,  perhaps,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  There,  several  processes  of  development  have  been 
steadily  going  on.  First,  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the  elective 
system  has  followed  the  slow  retreat  of  all  prescribed  studies, 
including  that  of  English  composition,  which  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  full  course  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  to  half  a 
course  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  This  prescribed  drill 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  average 
student.  A  number  of  elective  courses,  however,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  fully  provide  for  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  carry  their  studies  further.  Second,  the  character  of 
the  prescribed  work  has  been  changing  no  less  steadily.  In 
the  Freshman  year,  to  be  sure,  the  drill  is  formal,  and  almost 
entirely  prefatory  to  really  independent  writing,  but  in  the 
Sophomore  year  the  class  or  kind  of  subject  alone  is  indicated 
by  the  instructors,  the  subject  itself  being  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  student,  who  is  encouraged  by  them  to  express  in  his 
written  work  his  own  more  serious  thoughts  or  fancies.  In  the 
Junior  year,  finally,  the  student  chooses  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  from  a  list  suggested  by  the  instructors  in  various 
courses  in  philosophy,  history,  and  science  as  fitting  topics  for 
investigation  and  thought.  He  is  advised  to  write  on  subject- 
matter  familiar  to  him  through  his  other  studies,  to  read  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  let  his  thesis  bear  the  marks, 
not  merely  of  clever  phrasing  or  purely  rhetorical  skill,  but  of 
thought,  of  judgment,  and  of  logical  power.  Such  is  a  fairly 
typical  prescribed  course  in  English  composition  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  to-day,  differing  widely — and,  it  seems  to  me,  wisely — 
from  that  characteristic  of  the  older  method.  In  each  case 
the  groundwork  is  the  same,  a  thorough  theoretical  train¬ 
ing  based  on  some  particular  treatise  on  rhetoric  ;  but  what 
follows  is,  according  to  the  modern  system,  regulated  by  the 
principle  that  spontaneity  is  a  prime  requisite,  that  the  pupil 
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writes  best  and  learns  most  when  his  subject-matter  is  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible  of  his  own  choosing  and  prescribed 
by  his  own  interests,  although  the  transference  of  thought 
from  one  mind  to  another  which  rhetoric  implies  is  in  all  cases 
one  and  the  same  effort,  independent  of  the  subject-matter 
which  it  concerns.  Such  a  system  proves  itself  successful  by 
its  success  ;  the  odium  and  irrational  indifference  with  which 
an  English  department  used  frequently  to  be  regarded  has 
somewhat  passed  away,  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  are  beginning 
to  be  reckoned,  not  with  unnatural  taskmasters,  but  with  other 
useful  professors  of  other  useful  arts.  We  are,  then,  we  may 
assume,  on  the  right  track  in  the  main.  But  are  there  no  fur¬ 
ther  modifications  of  the  system  now  in  vogue  that  will  make 
our  teaching  still  more  effective  ?  With  the  same  expendi¬ 
ture  of  force — to  wit,  with  the  same  number  of  instructors, 
with  the  same  working  hours  on  the  part  of  both  student  and 
lecturer  (or  theme-corrector),  with  the  same  mental  wear 
and  tear  on  both  sides,  can  we  not  arrive  at  results  even  more 
satisfactory  ? 

For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  departments  in  our 
colleges,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  years,  arc 
in  many  cases  scarcely  doing  half  the  work  that  might  on  a 
priori  grounds  be  expected  from  efficient  organizations.  At 
the  outset  the  work  is  handicapped.  Young  men  come  to 
college  at  an  average  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  more  maturity  of  character  than  their  ages  would 
indicate.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  come  badly 
trained  in  English.  This  lack  of  training  shows  itself  in  two 
forms  :  inability — coming  from  lack  of  knowledge — to  avoid 
plain  grammatical  errors,  and  inability — coming  from  lack  of 
practice — to  begin  the  work  of  writing  in  anything  resembling 
a  simple  and  businesslike  manner.  For  half  a  year  lecturing 
instructors  and  correcting  instructors  arc  obliged  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  discussing,  in  general  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  plain  blunders  of  style  which  a  boy  of  sixteen  should 
have  done  with  once  for  all,  in  elaborately  explaining  such 
fundamental  principles  as  should  have  been  familiar  to  the 
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same  boy  as  soon  as  the  axioms  of  geometry,  and  in  what 
seems  for  months  a  fruitless  attempt  to  bring  the  class  up  to 
a  general  level  of  information  and  intelligence  that  will  enable 
it  to  attack  successfully  the  real  problems  which  face  the 
young  writer. 

Again,  the  old  indifference  still  remains.  In  most  colleges, 
and  especially  in  scientific  schools,  the  bulk  of  a  class  is  in¬ 
different  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  as  now  taught,  escapes  and 
evades  it,  and  comes  out  of  it  scarcely  better  than  when  it 
went  in.  The  fact  is  that  everybody — students  under  the 
charge  of  the  department  and  critics  outside — appreciate  the 
artificial  character  of  the  present  system.  For  artificial  it  is 
in  essence  as  long  as  men  write  for  the  mere  sake  of  writing, 
with  no  distinct  desire  to  communicate  thought.  The 
stronger  men,  therefore, — the  obviously  necessary  drill  of  the 
Freshman  year  over, — neglect  routine  work  in  composition  on 
the  ground,  maintained  often  and  in  so  many  words  by  wiser 
heads  than  theirs,  that  when  they  have  something  to  express 
tliere  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  the  various  ways  of 
expressing  it.  Weaker  men,  on  the  contrary,  learn  to  regard 
English  work  as  a  sort  of  foppish  literary  self-adornment. 
The  majority  of  the  class  goes  meanwhile  heedlessly  on  its 
way,  writing  themes  by  the  recipes  which  are  given  them  by 
the  instructor  or  which  they  find  current  among  their  friends, 
in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  careless  schoolboy  applies 
the  same  formula  to  example  after  example  in  a  branch  of 
mathematics  which  he  neither  enjoys,  understands,  nor  sees 
the  importance  of.  Instructors,  on  the  contrary,  mostly  ear¬ 
nest  men,  work  seriously  at  criticising  themes  into  which  the 
writers  have  never  dreamed  of  putting  serious  w'ork.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  15.  A.  or  I?.  S.,  as  a  result,  in  theses,  in 
reports,  in  their  private  or  public  letters,  often  write  in  a 
slovenly,  haphazard  fashion  which  is  the  despair  of  all  who 
think  it  necessary  that  any  man  old  enough  to  vote  should  be 
able  to  express  such  matters  as  he  may  have  to  treat  in  writ¬ 
ing  accurately,  clearly,  and  forcibly. 

The  plain  fact  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  departments  of  rhet- 
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oric  still  neglect  an  important  factor.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
boys  well  trained  in  habits  of  expression  before  they  enter 
college  we  can  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  growing  movement 
which  is  bringing  up  the  preparatory  school  to  a  proper  level 
of  efficiency.  But  the  point  often  overlooked  is  that  no  man 
or  boy  can  be  made  to  write  really  well  unless  he  writes  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  thought.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  he  may  be  seized  with  a  desire  to  express  ideas  of  his 
own  to  his  preceptor  in  rhetoric  in  the  routine  themes 
demanded  of  him,  but  that  is  unlikely.  Writing  for  his  in¬ 
structor,  and  for  him  alone,  he  is  tempted  beyond  his  power 
of  resistance  to  mold  his  thought  to  suit  his  expression,  not 
his  expression  to  suit  his  thought.  But  every  student  is  con-  | 
tinual  writing,  unconscious  of  rhetorical  rules  or  with  only  a  I 
confused  idea  of  them  in  his  memory,  without  particular  in-  ( 
struction,  but  under  the  most  appropriate  conditions,  matter 
which  in  many  cases  is  just  what  his  instructor  tries  in  vain  to 
secure  from  him  in  his  routine  work.  What  could  be  better 
drill  in  composition  than  these  reports,  theses,  and  the  lik^, 
prepared  for  his  instructors  in  history,  philosophy,  or  science? 
Given,  for  instance,  various  lectures  or  other  sources  of  theo¬ 
retical  or  practical  information,  what,  the  student  is  asked  to 
report,  is  the  effect  of  algae  growths  in  reservoirs  and  ponds, 
or  what  is  to  be  said  of  pin  bridges  riveted  bridges  ? 

Here  the  sound  man  comes  to  the  front,  not  the  turner  of 
meaningless  and  quibbling  phrases.  The  student  who,  in  set 
works,  in  routine  themes,  broke  every  law  of  sense  and  taste 
in  composition,  now  writes — clumsily,  to  be  sure,  but  with  his 
eye  on  what  he  wants  to  express  and  a  steady  effort  to  attain 
it.  The  man  who  thought  punctuation  a  useless  and  finicky 
operation  finds  that  he  must  master  it  if  he  wants  to  make 
perfectly  intelligible  what  he  has  to  say  on  metallurgical 
methods  in  the  mines  of  Bolivia.  The  man  who  disdained 
the  study  of  emphasis,  climax,  unity,  or  what  not,  finds  it  in¬ 
dispensable  if  he  wants  to  make  telling  points  in  his  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  Paragraph  structure  instantly  * 
becomes  luminous,  and  even  sentence  structure,  if  the  teacher 
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fis  skillful  in  following  out  the  connection  between  thought 
land  expression.  The  clever  artificiality  vanishes  and  in¬ 
dustry,  sense,  and  sound  thinking  come  to  the  front. 

/  Such  a  system  may  seem  identical  with  that  mentioned  as 
I  already  in  use  at  Harvard — the  so-called  forensic  system, 
a  There  is,  however,  a  decided  distinction  between  them  :  in 
\  the  first  the  student  still  writes  for  the  English  instructor. 
1  In  the  system  which  I  propose,  with  much  diffidence  but  on 
J  the  basisof  actual  experiment,  the  student,  after  the  necessary 
B  drill  of  the  Freshman  or  sub-Freshman  year,  never  writes 
expressly  for  his  English  instructor,  but  always  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  by  subject-matter  his  thesis  or  report  actually 
belongs.  Subjected  to  criticism  from  both  sides,  on  the  basis 
of  thought  and  that  of  expression,  by  both  departments  work¬ 
ing  together  for  their  common  good,  the  thesis  or  theme  is 
thus  treated  as  it  should  be.  It  would  be  surprising  to  see 
how  nearly  identical  in  purpose  and  in  effect  the  criticism 
given  to  the  student  by  the  specialist  in  the  department  to 
which  his  essay  belongs  by  right  of  subject-matter  is  with  that 
given  him  by  his  instructor  in  rhetoric,  were  it  not  obvious 
that  the  best  writers  in  the  faculty  of  any  college,  university, 
or  even  scientific  school  are  rarely  those  who  represent  the 
department  of  rhetoric.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Expression  implies  thought,  and  he  who  thinks  most  clearly, 
definitely,  forcibly,  and  broadly  is  likely,  unless  he  has  great 
defects  in  training  or  taste,  to  write  better  than  he  who,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  is  interested  in  the  so-called  art  of  e.xpression, 
has  too  frequently  narrowed  his  interests  and  perhaps  even 
debauched  his  intellect  by  confining  himself  for  years  to  the 
incessant  reading  of  themes  merely'^  made  to  order  by  tired, 
lazy,  or  indifferent  students. 

Of  course  any  large  college  would  encounter  many  and  per¬ 
haps  great  difficulties  in  adopting  such  a  system  and  in  giving 
it  an  organic  structure.  But  such  experiments  as  I  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy,  with  students  preparing  for  the  technical  professions, 
and  what  I  have  seen  of  the  success  of  the  somewhat  similar 
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“forensic”  system  at  Harvard,  convince  me  that  the  reports 
and  theses  which  most  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  for  years 
been  passing  by  as  unworthy  of  notice  may  be  made  of  the 
greatest  value  in  teaching  college  boys  to  write.  Good  ele¬ 
mentary  training,  then,  is  what  we  need  in  the  Freshman 
year  ;  after  that  as  many  elective  courses  as  seems  advisable  ; 
but  for  the  average  man  in  his  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
years,  constant  practice  in  writing  about  what  he  really  knows, 
under  the  criticism  not  only  of  the  instructors  whose  sole  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  teach  him  to  write,  but  also  of  those  who,  in  what¬ 
ever  way,  lead  him  toward  knowledge  or  help  him  to  think 
for  himself. 

George  R.  Carpenter 

Mass.\cuusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  OXFORD  B.  A.  DEGREE 

j  REPRESENT? 

nor  I 

ws,  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  statement  to  which  there 
ob-  are  no  exceptions  in  regard  to  any  English  institution  which 

lat-  reaches  back  into  the  centuries,  and,  like  Topsy,  has  “growed.” 

ink  And  having  “growed”  according  to  no  considered  and  consist¬ 
ent  system,  it  is  usually  an  inextricable  confusion  of  ancient 
H  privileges,  modified,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  present.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  with  its  relations  to  the  twenty-one  colleges,  each  of 
which  maintains  some  ancient  custom  or  privilege  of  its  own. 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  Oxford  degree  that  it 
represents;  first,  a  gentleman;  second,  fifty-four  weeks  of  resi¬ 
dence  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  Carfax,  distributed  over 
three  years ;  and  third,  the  passing  of  three  examinations — 
Responsions  (“Smalls”),  First  Public  Examination  (“Modera¬ 
tions”),  and  Second  Public  Examination  (“Greats”).  The 
degree  may  not,  and  usually  does  not,  represent  more  than 
this.  It  must,  ordinarily — it  is  difficult  to  make  unqualified 
(  statements  that  are  accurate — represent  at  least  this. 

I  have  said  that  the  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  represents  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  Not  all  Oxford  men,  however,  are  gentlemen.  Last 
year  an  Oxford  M.  A.,  and  a  “coach”  as  well,  was  arrested  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  But  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  The  astonishment  of  the  English  public 
at  the  affair,  and  their  readiness  to  believe  the  man  out  of  his 
right  mind,  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  the  Oxford  men  are 
held.  Every  Oxford  graduate  is  by  law  entitled  to  a  title, 

,  that  of  esquire,  which  in  England  means  something,  especially 
1  at  a  dinner  party,  and  by  social  custom  is  assured  of  honorable 
consideration.  Until  he  proves  the  contrary,  he  is  assumed  to 
be  a  gentleman — an  assumption  justified  by  experience.  The 
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great  body  of  Oxford  graduates  are  the  finest  men  that  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions  produce.  Allowing  for  the  immaturities  of 
youth,  the  same  characteristics  are  found  in  the  undergradu¬ 
ates.  In  no  other  university  in  the  world,  probably,  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  three  thousand  young  men  of  whom  so  large  a  | 
proportion  are  polished  gentlemen  in  bearing  and  manners.  ^ 
They  may  or  may  not  be  exact  scholars.  That  is  a  matter  of  j 
secondary  importance.  The  Englishman’s  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  education  was  well  expressed  by  John  Locke  to 
Lord  Peterborough:  “Your  lordship  would  have  your  son’s 
tutor  a  thorough  scholar,  and  I  think  it  not  much  matter 
whether  he  be  any  scholar  or  no;  if  he  but  understand  Latin 
well  and  have  a  general  scheme  of  the  sciences,  I  think  that 
enough.  But  I  would  have  him  well-bred  and  well  tempered.’’ 
Well-bred  and  well-tempered  is  the  ideal  of  English  education. 

The  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  must  be,  so  to  speak,  slept  for. 
Residence  in  Oxford  during  twelve  terms  is  a  sine  qua  non ; 
except  that  certain  concessions  are  allowed  to  members  of  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  who  may  become  “incor¬ 
porated”  into  the  University  of  Oxford.  That  is,  they  may  be 
admitted  to  the  same  status  and  degree  which  they  had  in  their 
own  university.  This  ai)plies  to  the  graduates  with  all  the 
degrees  to  which  they  have  been  admitted,  as  well  as  to  the 
undergraduates.  Lesser  concessions  are  allowed  to  certain 
former  students  of  certain  affiliated  institutions,  such  as  the 
University  of  the  Punjab,  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ 
Hope,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  etc.,  by  which  the  resi¬ 
dence  required  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  center  of  Ox¬ 
ford  is  reduced  to  two  years.  But  in  all  other  cases  the  rule  is 
inexorable;  the  candidate  must  have  kept  twelve  terms  of  resi¬ 
dence.  (Easter  and  Trinity  short  terms,  though  reckoned  as  one 
for  many  purposes,  are  counted  as  two  for  purposes  of  residence. 
The  requirement  is  therefore  in  reality  nine  terms  of  eight  1 
weeks  each.)  But,  reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  “  keeping  term  ”  j 
means  that  the  undergraduate  has  slept  in  Oxford  forty-two  I 
nights  during  that  term.  The  following  quotation  is  from  a  | 
communication  to  the  Oxford  Magazine  by  D.  G.  Ritchie, 
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ng-  M.  A.,  lecturer  on  Political  Philosophy  at  Oxford  and  evi- 

of  dently  an  iconoclast :  “The  fact  that  a  man  who  has  slept  a 

du-  ..sufficient  number  of  nights  at  Cambridge,  need  spend  less  time 
ith-  in  order  to  get  a  degree  in  Oxford  than  the  most  distinguished 

^  graduate  who  has  studied  at  Harvard  or  Berlin,”  etc.  The 

ers.  Statiita  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  are  manifestly  a  matter  of 
r  of  ^  caprice  and  custom  rather  than  of  reason.  The  most  distin- 

)or-  guished  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Berlin  can  enter  Oxford  only 

;  to  as  a  Freshman,  because  he  has  not  resided  in  Oxford;  whereas 

)n's  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  the  Punjab  are  credited 

:tcr  with  one  year’s  residence,  and  Dublin  and  Cambridge  D.  D.’s 
itin  are  “incorporated,”  with  all  their  degrees  intact,  without  one 
hat  day’s  residence.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  one  requirement  most 
:d.”  emphasized  for  the  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  is  this  one  of  resi- 

on.  dcnce.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  except  this,  there  are  at 

for.  Oxford  almost  no  requirements  universally  exacted  of  all  the 

on  ;  students  of  all  the  colleges.  There  is  no  classroom  work,  as  in 

the  American  colleges  and  universities,  which  a  young  man  is  of 

rjr-  necessity  compelled  to  attend.  The  college  tutors  give  more 

'  be  or  less  individual  instruction  and  advice,  especially  advice  as 

leir  to  what  to  read  next.  The  undergraduate  is  expected  to  call 

the  upon  his  college  tutor  perhaps  once  a  week,  but  he  does  not 

the  always  do  so.  There  are  excellent  college  and  university  lec- 

:ain  tures,  but  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  and  there  is  no  exam- 

the  ination  by  the  lecturer  at  the  close.  Each  student  does  prac- 

5od  tically  what  he  pleases  in  the  matter  of  study.  There  is  in 

esi-  reality  no  definite  curriculum,  and  no  definite  work  to  do  from 

3x-  day  to  day.  In  short,  Oxford  permits  the  sturdy  young  Eng- 

c  is  lishman  to  cultivate  his  self-reliance  and  “expects  every  man 

esi-  to  do  his  duty.”  She  does,  however,  require  him  “on  pain  of 

anc  a  fine  of  five  shillings”  to  file  a  statement  before  the  end  of  the 

ice.  first  week  of  term  specifying  “the  examination  for  which  he  is 

ght  I  preparing  and  the  date  at  which  he  intends  to  enter  for  it.” 
n  ”  I  We  can  now  see  some  reason  for  the  stress  laid  upon  resi- 
;wo  I  dence  as  a  basis  for  a  degree.  And  considering  how  the  young 
Ti  a  men  spend  much  of  their  time,  in  athletics  and  otherwise,  in 

lie,  consequence  of  which  they  are  of  necessity  outside  of  city 
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limits  more  or  less,  I  can  well  understand  how  the  authori¬ 
ties,  in  despair  of  finding  any  other  principle  which  should 
determine  what  residence  at  Oxford  really  meant,  finally 
settled  upon  this:  at  least  the  young  man  must  have  slept 
there. 

I  do  not  seek  to  throw  discredit  upon  residence  in  Oxford  as 
a  basis  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  fact,  I  rather  approve  of  it. 
No  man,  even  though  he  may  have  gained  honors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Punjab,  ought  to  have  the  Oxford  B.  A.  degree 
unless  he  has  lived  in  Oxford.  For,  although  the  Oxford 
degree  may  not  represent  any  unusual  intellectual  discipline, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  education  of  a  most  unique  and  valuable 
sort  merely  to  live  in  an  Oxford  college  in  contact  with  the 
best  culture  that  English  life  can  produce.  To  have  a  home 
for  some  years  in  the  glorious  old  college  buildings,  made  ven¬ 
erable  and  sacred  by  age,  beautiful  beyond  comparison  with 
their  gardens  and  towers;  to  live  in  the  very  room  perhaps 
once  occupied  by  men  who  have  since  moved  the  world  by 
their  thought  or  achievement ;  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  a  city  as  Oxford,  made  illustrious  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  all  that  has  made  England  great  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  full  of  monuments  and  memories  which 
lift  out  of  the  commonplace  and  glorify  the  streets  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning — all  this  may  well  be  a  spiritual 
new  birth  quite  regardless  of  any  intellectual  discipline  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  meantime;  which  may  be  more  or  less — less 
rather  than  more,  according  to  the  judgment  of  many,  if 
the  young  undergraduate  is  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  life 
at  Oxford. 

I  almost  despair  of  being  able  to  say  what  amount  of  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  the  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  represents.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  what  ones  of  an  almost  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  options  the  particular  individual  selected,  and  what  work 
he  did  in  the  subjects  chosen.  No  one  can  form  the  slightest 
a  priori  idea  of  what  a  young  man  actually  studied  for  an 
Oxford  B.  A.  degree.  It  was,  perhaps,  law  or  theology  or 
Sanskrit  or  mathematics  or  morphology.  In  Oxford  (and  at 
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Cambridge  as  well)  the  optional  idea  has  been  developed  to  an 
extreme.  In  the  first  place  there  are  seven  avenues  to  a 
degree;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  seven  “Schools”  or  groups  of 
studies,  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  These  are:  literse 

thumaniores,  mathematics,  modern  history,  theology,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  natural  science,  and  Oriental  studies.  Here  are  seven 
great  "Schools”  having  almost  nothing  in  common,  and 
between  them  the  candidate  may  choose.  In  each  one  of 
these  there  is  allowed  an  indefinite  number  of  choices.  In 
fact,  it  is  admitted  that  the  possible  choices  and  combinations 
require  an  expert  to  pass  upon  their  validity.  The  matter  is 
altogether  too  complicated  for  the  ordinary  Oxford  professor 
or  tutor  engrossed  in  his  work. 

But  one  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  Oxford  graduate 
passed  an  examination  on  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  and  four 
books  of  the  Anabasis  or  its  equivalent,  and  four  books  of 
Cajsar’s  Gallic  War  or  its  equivalent — unless,  indeed,  he  was 
“born  in  India  of  parents  born  in  India.”  In  that  case  he  may 
have  offered  substitutes  for  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  also  for 
either  the  Anabasis  or  the  Caesar,  but  not  for  both.  The 
equivalent  of  four  books  of  either  Atiabasis  or  the  Gallic 
War  seems  a  small  part  of  the  classics  to  insist  upon  as  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  One  would  suppose  that  the  author¬ 
ities  would  require  either  more  or  less.  But  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  the  reasonableness  of  Oxford  requirements. 
Oxford  grants  two  degrees  in  music.  Bachelor  of  Music  and 
Doctor  of  Music,  obtainable  without  any  residence  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages. 

Oxford  University,  as  such,  holds  no  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.  It  is  open  without  respect  of  birth,  age,  or  creed 
to  all  persons  who  satisfy  the  appointed  officers  that  they 
Ij  are  likely  to  derive  educational  advantages  from  its  mem- 
'  bersliip.  A  member  of  any  one  of  the  colleges,  or  of  one  of 

Ithe  Halls,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  a  member  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  soon  as  he  matriculates.  The  colleges  usually 
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require  the  candidate  for  admission  to  pass  an  examination. 
But  the  standards  of  the  various  colleges  differ,  and  an  exam¬ 
ination  is  not  always  required.  Ordinarily  no  examination  is 
required  to  enter  one  of  the  Halls,  the  member  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  matriculates  as  a  member  of  the  university.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  advised  to  pass  Responsions  before  he  enters;  but  it  is 
possible  for  him,  if  properly  indorsed,  to  enter  on  general 
principles  and  pass  Responsions  by  the  close  of  the  first  year. 
Failure  to  pass  an  examination  does  not  disqualify  from  a  sub¬ 
sequent  attempt.  It  is  possible  to  reside  at  Oxford  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  any  great  progress  in  intellectual  matters  from 
day  to  day.  Indeed,  one  may  safely  assume  that  a  young  lord 
who  maintains  a  suite  of  five  or  six  elegantly  furnished  rooms 
in  one  of  the  colleges,  with  horses  and  carriages,  and  servants, 
and  spends  thereby  $35,000  annually,  must  devote  some  time 
and  thought  to  the  expenditure,  even  if  many  thousands  are 
given  away  to  the  athletic,  literary,  and  musical  institutions 
of  the  university. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  Oxford  university  life. 
Some  of  the  colleges  admit  no  member  who  does  not  give 
promise  of  being  able  to  rank  in  the  Honor  List,  and  make  it 
decidedly  uncomfortable  for  all  except  men  of  good  abilities, 
who  are  pursuing  a  course  which  will  later  reflect  credit  upon 
them  and  their  college. 

The  young  undergraduate  who  is  in  Oxford  for  the  sake  of 
Oxford,  not  for  the  sake  of  study,  but  who  yet  wishes  to 
take  a  degree,  finds  that  his  first  examination  will  be  Re¬ 
sponsions.  In  this  examination  he  has  a  countless  number 
of  options.  He  must  offer  portions  of  one  Greek  book  and  of 
one  Latin  book,  but  he  has  practically  the  whole  field  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  to  choose  from.  After  a  list  of  the  chief 
writers  of  antiquity  in  the  printed  announcements,  follows 
the  statement:  “Tutors  of  candidates  who  are  desirous  of 
offering  books  or  authors  not  in  the  above  list  should  write 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies.”  The  following 
schedule,  one  of  many  possible  combinations,  may  indicate 
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The  Irreducible  Minimum  Requirement  for  the  Oxford  B.  A. 
j  Degree. 

Responsions  (“Smalls”) : 

Greek:  Anabasis,  any  four  consecutive  books. 

'  Latin  :  Caesar,  any  four  consecutive  books. 

‘  Greek  and  Latin  gramm  and  translation  of  English 

into  Latin  prose. 

Arithmetic,  and  either  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations, 
or  Euclid,  Books  I  and  11. 

First  Public  Examination  (“Moderations”): 

Greek:  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  Books  I,  II,  IV,  and 
Herodotus,  Books  V  and  VI ;  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  John,  and  the  subject-matter  of  Acts. 

Latin:  Vergil,  six  books;  translation  of  English  into 
Latin  prose. 

Translation  of  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  not 
especially  prepared. 

The  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Second  Public  Examination  (“Greats”): 

'  Greek:  Plato’s  Books  I-IV. 

Latin:  Livy,  Books  XXI-XXIII. 

Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Walker’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  and  nineteen 
chapters  of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 

The  questions  set  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Responsions  and 
the  First  Public  Examination  test  mainly  what  is  called  at 
Oxford  “scholarship,”  namely:  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the 
language.  The  candidate  is  requested  to  translate  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  give  rules  for  syntax,  etc.  In  the  final,  or  Second  Public 
Examination  (known  in  the  undergraduate  w’orld  as  “Greats”), 
there  are  questions  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  The  scope  of  the  examinations  is  well  known  to 
the  private  tutors,  or  “coaches,”  who  enable  the  undergraduate 
to  confine  his  attention,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  strictly  to  that 
which  will  “count  in  the  exams.” 

These  examination  questions  arc  always  published,  and 
complete  sets  of  them  for  many  years  back  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Clarendon  Press  Depository,  Oxford,  by  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  more  exact  information  in  regard  to  their  scope  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  are  not  so  difficult  that  the  thought  of  them 
embitters  Oxford  undergraduate  life.  Indeed,  to  make  them 
so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  accepted  theory  of  the 
purpose  of  residence  in  the  university. 

Yet  if  I  did  not  emphasize  the  other  side  I  should  give  a 
false  impression.  To  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
influence  of  the  older  graduate  members  of  the  university, 
who  are  still  in  residence,  the  many  tutors  old  and  young,  the 
Dons  and  Fellows  devoting  their  lives  to  learning  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  there  is  also  an  intel¬ 
lectual  undergraduate  life  of  a  high  order.  The  above  sched¬ 
ule  gives  the  lowest  possible  requirement  for  the  “pass” 
degree.  It  is  far  below  the  average  work  done  for  even  the 
“pass”  degree,  and  the  “honor”  degree  is  altogether  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  Many  a  full-brained  Scotchman,  having  taken 
with  distinction  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  at  a  Scotch 
university,  enters  Oxford  as  a  Freshman  and  begins  a  four 
years’  struggle  for  the  “honors”  which  secure  to  the  victor  a 
career  in  life.  His  English  competitor,  even  if  he  sometimes 
joins  the  throng  which  called  forth  Matthew  Arnold’s  sarcastic 
sentence,  “There  are  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play,”  yet 
finds  the  “play” — if  athletics,  as  it  usually  is— not  altogether 
a  waste  of  time.  And  even  if  it  were,  he  has  spent  the  long 
vacations  getting  up  his  work  so  as  to  have  time  for  some  play 
while  here.  He  has  already,  in  the  preparatory  school,  read 
most  of  the  authors  on  which  he  will  be  examined  here,  and 
he  devotes  himself  now  to  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world.  He  was 
no  mean  scholar,  within  certain  lines,  when  he  entered  Oxford. 
He  began  Latin  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  algebra,  geometry, 
and  Greek  shortly  after.  He  has  read  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
not  much  of  anything  else,  ever  since.  He  can  write  excellent 
Latin  verse.  After  a  course  in  the  University  of  London, 
perhaps,  he  enters  Oxford  as  a  Freshman.  He  still  follows 
his  specialty,  knows  thoroughly  the  history  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  attends  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  on  the  civilization,  polity,  art,  and  ethical  theories  of 
the  Greeks,  takes  a  "first”  in  “Greats,”  is  appointed  to  a  P'el- 
lowship,  and  is  now  fairly  entered  upon  what  will  prove  to  be 
a  distinguished  career.  This  young  Oxford  graduate  will  be 
the  Jowett  or  the  Wallace  or  the  Liddell  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  His  brothers,  whv.>  took  other  courses,  will  enter  into 
the  work  and  the  renown  of  the  Bryces,  the  Rhyses,  the  Free¬ 
mans,  the  Cases,  and  the  Napiers  of  to-day. 

It  is  clear  then  that  an  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  represents 
whatever  its  possessor  chose  to  make  it.  As  a  measure  of 
work  done,  it  is  somewhat  elastic.  It  may  in  its  best  estate 
represent  two  widely  differing  but  both  valuable  disciplines;  a 
period  of  elegant  leisure  receptive  to  the  influences  of  this 
ideal  home  of  culture,  or  an  intellectual  training  which,  within 
somewhat  restricted  lines,  is  equal  to  that  given  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Richard  Jones 

Munich,  Germany 


THE  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS: 
THE  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  “TOLERARI 
POTEST” 


The  expansive  interpretation  given  to  the  now  famous 
decision  in  re  P'aribault  and  Stillwater,  by  a  writer  in  the 
October  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,'  was  no 
doubt  a  revelation  to  the  non-Catholic  reader.  To  the  Catho¬ 
lic  reader  it  was  even  more  startling.  Like  a  thunderbolt 
out  of  a  clear  sky  it  came  without  accountability.  The  wrath¬ 
ful  clouds  of  controversy  had  blown  over,  the  Faribault 
arrangement  had  dropped  out  of  sight  below  the  horizon,  with 
a  fervent  Deo  gratias  from  the  lips  of  all  lovers  of  peace. 
Consternation  there  might  have  been  if  the  novelty  of  the 
experiment  in  this  latest  interpretation  had  not  been  r> 
marked,  at  least  for  the  Catholic  reader. 

To  be  told  that  the  Tolerari  Potest  decision  implied  the 
admission,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  that  the  state  in  itself 
has  the  right  to  educate,  gives  rather  a  violent  twist  to 
Catholic  tradition  and  teaching  on  this  subject  up  to  date. 
Novel  indeed  and  wonderful  are  the  hermeneutics  which,  out 
of  so  simple  a  phrase,  have  managed  to  reverse  completely 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  on  education  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
accepted  by  friends  and  foes  alike.  This  signal  distinction  as  a 
"hermeneut”  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  John  Conway.  He  has 
managed  to  make  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together, 
albeit  one  must  note  that  the  lamb  is  inside  the  lion. 

While  no  doubt  the  result  proves  eminently  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Conway,  to  others  his  method  seems  dubious.  I  for  one 
— and  I  believe  I  am  not  cjuite  alone — would  call  in  question 
the  processes  of  his  accomplishment.  His  confident  march  to 
his  goal  docs  not  inspire  the  same  assurance  in  all.  He 
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bridges  so  many  yawning  chasms  by  the  agility  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  we,  who  follow  the  slower  ways  of  logic,  stand  aghast 
at  his  courage ;  we  are  loath  to  risk  our  necks  even  with  his 
example  before  us.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our  privilege,  and 
'J  need  scarcely  say  our  security,  to  survey  the  performance 
Khough  we  do  not  follow  him.  His  first  feat  is  to  establish  a 
Comparison  which  he  evidently  construes  into  a  canon  of  inter- 
wretation.  He  tells  us  that  the  value  of  the  decision  is  not 
rought  home  by  rendering  Tolcrari  Potest  into  English. 
The  value  of  a  phrase,”  he  says,  ‘‘whether  theological  or 
anonical,  is  not  always  acquired  from  a  literal  translation  of 
be  same.”  This  of  course  is  obvious.  But  not  quite  so  plain 
i  the  conclusion  that,  therefore,  Tolerari  Potest  has  not  its 
all  value  when  literally  rendered  into  English.  The  Latin 
'ord  habitus  he  assures  us  does  not  enjoy  its  proper  equiva- 
:nt  in  the  English  habit  as  used  in  the  theological  definition 
f  virtue.  Granted:  but  I  fail  to  see  the  illation  Mr.  Conway 
rould  derive  from  the  analogy.  Because  the  English  habit  is 
lot  the  satisfactory  equivalent  of  the  Latin  habitus,  it  does 
"  not  follow  that  the  English  can  be  tolerated  is  not  the  faithful 
rendering  of  the  Latin  Tolcrari  Potest.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
inferred,  because  some  technical  terms  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
I  their  literal  sense,  that  all  technical  terms  are  to  be  forced  out 
of  their  literal  meaning.  We  are  informed  by  our  “herme- 
neut”  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  always  gives  a  specific 
answer,  no  more  and  no  less,  to  a  specific  question.  "It 
answers:  licet,  it  is  lawful;  or  non  licet,  it  is  not  lawful.  It 
answers :  Tolerari  Potest,  it  can  be  tolerated  ;  or  Tolcrari  non 
Potest,  it  cannot  be  tolerated.”  Since  then  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
gregation  specifically  answered  in  this  case  Tolerari  Potest  to 
the  query  put  to  it,  that  body  must  have  been  no  less  specific 
than  usual.  That  question  must  then  have  been:  Can  this 
arrangement,  entered  into  by  Archbishop  Ireland  under  the 
alleged  circumstances,  be  tolerated!*  As  the  question  was 
put,  so  was  it  answered — no  more  and  no  less.  If  "fully 
approved”  or  “fully  allowed”  were  the  answer  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  the  question  propounded  should  have  beea 
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equally  explicit.  Strange  to  say,  the  formulae  of  answers  used  i  ]yj3 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation,  cited  by  Mr.  Conway,  give  us 
one  form  which  would  have  fully  covered  his  interpretation;  j 

yet  this  he  entirely  overlooks.  If  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  in  this  case  meant  “fully  approved”^ 
or  “fully  allowed,”  the  form  licet,  both  technically  and  literL.ljj^y 
ally,  would  have  satisfied  all  demands.  Either  the  Sacrcil 
Congregation  became  woefully  confused  in  the  application 
its  own  formula  or  Mr.  Conway’s  hermeneutics  are  sadly 
astray.  citi 

The  second  peculiarity  I  discover  in  Mr.  Conway’s  presen-  gjj 
tation  is  his  use  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski’s  letter  relative  to 
this  decision.  Nowhere  in  this  letter  do  we  find  a  single 
phrase  which  can  be  construed  into  the  interpretation  Mr. 
Conway  would  put  upon  the  decision.  We  are  told  that  this  j-or 
letter  is  in  answer  to  one  from  Archbishop  Ireland  construing 
Tolcrari  Potest  into  “fully  approved.”  The  letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  as  printed  in  the  Boston  Pilot  of  June  ipjg 
18,  1892,  I  have  now  under  my  eyes.  In  it  I  find  no  attempt 
to  construe  the  decision  into  a  full  approval,  much  less  into  an  4o 
implication  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate.  What  f 
do  find  are  some  vague  phrasings  that  have  no  meaning  at  all  , 
save  in  the  light  of  a  context  and  the  circumstances  under' 
which  the  decision  was  given.  His  Grace  of  St.  Paul  does  not, 
even  so  much  as  mention  the  phrase,  Tolerari  Potest.  Not 
once  docs  he  specifically  consider  the  decision,  but  he  does  p 
affirm  “the  inflexibility  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Balti-  suf 
more”  between  which  and  Mr.  Conway’s  interpretation  there 
is  no  possible  reconciliation.  When  we  turn  to  Cardinal 
Ledochowski’s  answer  we  find  him  referring  back  to  his  first  ^ 
letter,  accompanying  the  decision  itself,  as  containing  the! 
legitimate  interpretation.  Here  his  Eminence  speaks  in' 
explicit  terms  of  the  Faribault-Stillwater  arrangement  as  an  ha' 
"exceptional  provision  made  under  the  force  of  circumstances" 
and  "winch  cannot  be  directly  approved  by  the  Holy  See,"  j  jr, 
though  “r/  may  be  tolerated."  To  draw  from  the  Cardinal’s  1 
language  a  “full  approval”  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  ■ 
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rs  used  |  Macchiavelli.  I  confess  myself  nonplused  in  the  presence  of 
jive  us  Conway’s  methods. 

tation;  gyj.  these  are  in  truth  minor  points  in  his  interpretation, 
of  the  might  even  waive  them  as  idiosyncrasies,  not  usually  in 

roved  ^  vogue  in  hermeneutics,  and  accord  him  the  distinction  of  sole 
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it  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  decision 
find  Mr.  Conway  excelling  his  own  record. 
iStrange  as  it  may  seem,  he  actually  undertakes  to  interpret 
[the  meaning  of  a  decision  of  the  gravest  character  without  once 
citing  it.  He  has  proposed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review  the  significance  of  a  much-disputed 
itive  to  ^j^jjgrnent,  and  yet  withholds  the  language  of  that  judgment 
from  their  consideration.  The  chief  merit  of  such  a  procedure 

teems  to  be  to  make  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  Propaganda 
onspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  oversight  would  scarce  be 
olerated  under  a  strict  construction  of  the  canons  of  herme- 
fneutics,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Conway  appears  to  prefer  a 
)f  June  Ipiace  among  the  latitudinarians.  Expansiveness  rather  than 
ttempt  jiccuracy  seems  to  be  his  deliberate  choice.  I  will  undertake 
into  an  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  his  oversight,  for  I  think 
Vhat  f  the  citation  of  the  language  of  the  decision  will  enable  the 
reader  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  significance, 
though  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  this  method  may  not  be 
quite  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Conway  as  his  own.  Here  is  the 
decision : 
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Firmis  in  suo  robore  manentibus  Decretis  Conciliorum  Baltimorensium 
supra  scholas  parochiales, cornpositio  inita  a  R.  F.  I).  Archicpiscopo  Ireland 
relate  ad  scholas  de  Faribault  et  Stillwater,  perpensis  omnibus  circuinstan- 
tiis,  tolerari  potest. 

Rendered  into  English,  it  reads: 

The  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Baltimore  on  parochial  schools  remaining 
in  their  full  force,  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  R.  1’.  D.  Archbishop 
Ireland  relative  to  the  Faribault  and  Stillwater  schools,  all  the  circumstances 
having  been  weighed,  can  be  tolerated. 


I  have  already  pointed  out  the  plethoric  insufficiency  of  the 
English  “fully  approved”  as  a  translation  of  Tolerari  Potest. 
dinalsj  Fortunately  the  English  language  enjoys  the  use  of  the  word 
y  of  a  tolerate  quite  as  happily  as  the  Latin  ;  and  we,  whose  mother- 
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tongue  it  is,  often  find  ourselves  under  the  same  necessity  of 
tolerating  by  stress  of  circumstances  what  otherwise  we  would 
not  suffer  in  long-tried  patience.  Among  other  afflictions 
which  we  thus  tolerate  we  may  mention^ latitudinarianism '1 
in  hermeneutics,  especially  when  expounded  before  a  non- 
Catholic  audience. 

To  make  the  force  of  the  above  decision  more  explicit, 
will  cite  the  provisions  of  the  several  Councils  of  Baltimore  iirf; 
regard  to  parochial  schools.  These  Canons  provide :  ’ 


a. — That  every  pastor  build  and  maintain  a  distinctly  Catholic  school  in 
his  parish  as  a  remedy  against  the  colorless  instruction  offered  in 
the  public  schools,  where  religious  training  is  as  a  rule  excluded. 
h, — That,  if  he  fail  to  do  so  within  a  specified  time  and  through  neglect. 

he  be  deprived  of  his  charge  by  the  Bishop. 
c. — That  the  solemn  duty  of  aiding  the  pastor  in  his  effort  of  providing 
“  scholas  parochiales  et  vere  Catholicas  ”  be  imposed  upon  the 
faithful. 


We  furthermore  find  the  Council  of  Baltimore  declaring  that 
“The  education  of  Christian  children  is  impossible  without 
parochial  or  truly  Catholic  schools”  (Cone.  PI.  iii,  t.  i,  vi  n.  201). 
In  addition,  among  the  condemned  propositions  contained  in 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  we  find  the  following: 


Catholics  may  approve  of  a  system  of  educating  youth,  unconnected  with 
Catholic  faith  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  which  regards  the  knowl-! 
edge  of  merely  natural  things,  and  only,  or  at  least  primarily,  the  ends  ofi 
earthly  social  life. 
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And  yet  Mr,  Conway  would  have  us  understand  that  the 
Tolcrari  Potest  decision  “fully  approves”  such  a  .system  and 
actually  implies  the  principle  that  the  state  has  the  right  to 
educate,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  affirmation  in  this  very 
decision  that  the  Baltimore  Decrees  remain  inviolate.  I 
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would  prefer  to  believe  that  he  was  jesting,  that  his  interpre-  ab 
tation  was  simply  a  jcii  d'esprit  flung  off  in  a  moment  of,  th 
unusual  good  humor.  !  Cl 

There  is  .still  another  point,  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  ba 
Conway,  which  may  serve  to  further  elucidate  the  value  of  this  ed 
intere.sting  decision.  It  is  true  that  his  peculiar  method  be 

would  scarcely  admit  of  its  consideration.  But  as  I  am  not  in 

’See  American  liccUsiasticnl  Review,  Supplement,  June  2,  1892.  fp 
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bound  down  by  the  rules  which  governed  his  exposition,  I 
may  venture  to  call  attention  to  it.  I  note  that  the  decision 
^  explicitly  adverts  to  certain  particular  cases,  viz.,  the  schools 
at  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  and  that  it  contains  a  clause 
referring  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  these  schools 
'^^-perpensis  omnibus  circumstantiis.  It  is  then  the  arrange- 
iliment,  entered  into  in  regard  to  these  two  schools,  under  the 
^..special  conditions  or  circumstances  which  obtained  in  these 
localities,  that  can  be  tolerated.  The  weight  of  the  special 
circumstances,  therefore,  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  a 
<lccision  favoring  toleration.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  been  e.xisting  in 
these  localitie.s.  They  were  circum.stances  on  the  part  of  the 
I  parish — poverty,  too  poor  to  support  a  parochial  school ;  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners — their  zeal  could 
not  be  counted  on ;  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  school 
itself — such  as  Sisters  as  teachers,  the  catechism  taught  every 
day,  books  approved  by  tite  Ordinary,  no  removal  of  Catholic 
children  to  other  schools,  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  necessarily  local  and  temporary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  arrangement.  Considering  these  alleged  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  toleration  was 
accorded  to  this  arrangement.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
where  a  parochial  school  is  impossible,  owing  to  poverty,  etc., 
no  obligation  lies  on  bishop,  pastor,  or  people  to  do  the 
impossible.  Under  such  conditions  the  Sacred  Congregation 
could  scarcely  exact  a  rigid  fulfillment  of  the  law.  Indeed,  I 
would  wonder  that  .something  more  than  a  bare  toleration  was 
not  accorded,  even  a  licet,  where  such  untoward  and  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  arc  .said  to  have  prevailed,  did  I  not  know  that 
the  Baltimore  Decrees  and  the  constant  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  education  always  .stand  in  the  way  as  invincible 
barriers  to  the  recognition  of  a  sy.stcm  of  education  repeat¬ 
edly  condemned  by  the  Church.  A  licet  might  possibly  have 
been  open  to  mi.sconstruction,  as  at  le.ast  implicitly  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  neutral  education,  i.  e.,  education  divorced 
from  the  faith.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  cir- 
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cumstances  alleged  in  the  Faribault-Stillwater  case,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  was  constrained  to  give  a  bare  toleration. 

Mr.  Conway’s  deduction  that  Tolerari  Potest  means  “fully 
allowed”  and  implies  the  principle  that  the  state  has  in  itself 
the  right  to  educate,  will,  I  am  afraid,  scarcely  sustain  a  closer  1 
inspection  of  the  decision  than  he  himself  has  given.  It  isi 
true  that  he  has  waived  any  nearer  approach  to  that  momen-_,*l  F 
tous  judgment  than  to  compare  a  single  phrase  of  it  with  thc;'  lar 
Latin  word  habitus.  But  this  rare  acquaintance  scarcely  justi- 
fies  a  dogmatic  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  Much  less  does  lisc 
it  give  him  the  privilege  of  affirming  that  “our  leading  Catho-  incc 
lie  theologians  and  canonists  and  philosophers  have  taught  and 
the  right  of  the  state  to  give  secular  education”  without  citing  |ath 
a  single  theologian,  canonist,  or  philosopher  who  has  so  A 
taught.  I  must  confess  I  have  never  heard  of  any  so  teaching.  ^ac( 
If  Mr.  Conway’s  acquaintance  with  them  be  as  slight  as  his  how 
consideration  of  the  Tolerari  Potest  decision,  I  am  willing  to  redi 

the 


make  every  allowance  for  his  sweeping  declaration. 

CoNDK  B.  Fallen 


••  Church  Progress  and  Catholic  World,” 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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iijl  For  the  sake  of  the  argument  to  follow,  I  may  venture  to  sum- 
larize  the  “new  education”  as  follows :  It  insists  on  the  train- 
ig  of  the  senses.  It  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation  and 
[iscrimination.  It  studies  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  and 
Incourages  originality  and  spontaneity.  It  favors  experiment 
tnd  the  use  of  the  inductive  and  synthetic  methods.  It  trains 
[•ather  than  instructs.  It  avoids  symbols,  preferring  the  real. 

pedagogically  inspired  man  of  the  last  century,  Jean 
lacques  Rousseau,  popularized  these  principles  and  showed 
now  to  use  them.  By  Pestalozzi  and  Froebcl  they  were 
reduced  to  a  method,  which -has  grown  steadily  in  favor  to 
the  present  day.  They  are  the  educational  correlatives  of 
research,  invention,  progress,  science.  To  repudiate  them 
would  be  to  ally  one’s  self  with  the  dry,  dogmatic,  memoriz¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  Jesuit  schools  of  the  last  century. 

No  world-moving  reform  in  religion  or  morals  equals  this 
reform  in  education.  Like  all  reforms,  it  came  as  a  reaction. 
The  educational  method  which  it  aimed  to  supplant  was 
essentially  instruction  in  form.  It  offered  to  the  pupil  fin¬ 
ished  results  in  language-form.  Its  receptive  instrument  was 
the  memory.  The  formal  memory  was  therefore  well  devel¬ 
oped.  When  the  Reformation  came,  it  happened,  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  religion,  that  the  good  was  cast  out  with  the  bad. 
.Memory-training,  standing  as  it  did  for  conservatism,  for 
mechanical,  superficial  education,  received  its  full  share  of 
odium.  Montaigne’s  “Savoir  par  c«.'ur  n’est  pas  savoir” 
furnished  the  text  for  future  decriers,  and  subsequent  writers 
have  cast  every  man  his  .stone  at  the  unfruitful  practice  of 
training  the  memory.  Locke  said  that  memory,  not  being  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  could  not  be  improved  by  cxcrci.se. 
Children,  according  to  Rousseau,  “really  have  no  memory,” 
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and  “Emile  shall  never  learn  anything  by  heart.”  According 
to  Kant,  those  with  memory  alone  are  but  “living  lexicons,” 
“pack-horses  of  Parnassus,”  and  the  function  of  memory  is  to 
serve  as  handmaiden  to  the  judgment.  The  crusade  thus 
begun  has  to  the  present  day  been  carried  zealously  on  by 
almost  every  writer  on  the  theory  of  education.  It  is  needJ 
less  to  multiply  quotations  in  condemnation  of  the  memoryl 
method.  A  single  sentence  only  of  a  great  American  edil 
cator  may  be  quoted.  In  his  preface  to  Mr.  Kay’s  book  on 
Memory,  where,  if  anywhere,  one  would  expect  some  more 
hopeful  words.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says,  “Memory  is 
moribund,  and  in  province  after  province  it  is  losing  its 
importance.” 

It  has  not  been  enough  to  condemn  memory-training  in 
education ;  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  memory  itself  is 
of  any  especial  value.  Again  a  I^rench  motto  serves  as  a  text: 
“Bcaucoup  de  memoire,  peu  de  jugement.”  This  error,  trace¬ 
able  to  Joseph  Scaliger,  refuted  by  every  psychologist  since 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  has  nevertheless  persisted  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  It  is  supported  by  the  stock  instances  of  the  math¬ 
ematical  prodigies  and  the  memory  idiots.  In  an  age  prizing 
so  highly  independence  of  thought,  no  one  hesitates  between 
memory  and  judgment.  So  little  is  the  retentive  power 
valued  that  one  may  hear  a  person  confess,  without  apparent 
shame,  to  a  poor  memory,  who  would  rather  die  than 
acknowledge  poor  judgment. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  in  educational  circles  that  memory¬ 
training  has  been  generally  ignored  or  passed  over  with  slight, 
patronizing  attention.  Somewhat  as  cerebral  localization  was 
left  for  many  years  to  the  school  of  Gall  and  Combe,  so  mem¬ 
ory  and  memory-training  in  the  present  century  have  been 
championed  only  by  such  men  as  Stokes  and  Loisette.  In  our 
pedagogical  literature  little  is  found  relating  to  memory,  and 
in  our  schools  little  interest  in  the  subject  is  shown.  One 
finds  here  no  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  memory,  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  methods  of  training  it,  ho  distinction  of 
the  different  sense-memories,  no  advantage  taken  of  natural 
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differences  of  eye- and  ear-memory  in  different  pupils.  Some 
justification  of  this  neglect  is  found  in  the  extremely  conserv¬ 
ative  character  of  schools.  Owing  to  the  inertia  of  school- 
governing  bodies,  pedagogical  theory  is  always  far  in  advance 
of  pedagogical  practice.  In  our  schools  to-day  are  actually 
found  many  of  the  abuses  about  which  Rousseau  raved  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  paragraph-recita¬ 
tions  and  rote-learning  and  dry  memorizing  of  useless  stuff. 
It  is  not  strange  that  educators,  in  trying  to  root  out  this  evil, 
have  failed  to  notice  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  memory  study  and  training  on  a  higher  plane.  Only 
recently,  indeed,  has  the  revival  in  psychology  reached  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Now,  interest  has  fairly  been  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  important  studies  of  Ebbinghaus,  Fauth,  Ribot, 
and  Burnham. 

Long  continued  disuse  of  any  function,  physiological  or 
psychological,  results  in  its  deterioration.  A  century  of  neg¬ 
lect  must  show  a  loss  in  the  power  of  memory.  Precisely  this 
has  happened.  We  make,  no  pretensions  now  of  possessing 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  ancients,  as  notable  instances  of 
which  we  recall  the  marvelous  memories  of  Cyrus,  Themisto- 
cles,  Plato,  Seneca,  Ilortcnsius,  and  Lucius  Scipio.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Schoolmen,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Japanese, 
we  suffer  still  more.  Among  them  we  find  examples  of  erudi¬ 
tion  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  own  times,  but  the  point  is 
that,  in  general,  what  their  scholars  knew,  they  knciv,  what 
our  scholars  know,  they  knoiv  where  to  find  in  their  libraries. 
Our  modern  loss  of  this  power  is  less  noticeable,  however, 
both  because,  owing  to  our  ever  present  written  records  and 
references,  we  have  less  daily  need  for  memory,  and  because  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  in  modern  life  has  developed  in 
many  people  comparatively  perfect  special  memories. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  statement, 
made  by  some  psychologists,  that  a  person’s  retentive  power 
is  limited  by  physiological  conditions  and  cannot  in  particular 
cases  be  improved  by  training;  which,  if  true,  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  no  serious  results  would  foflow  its  long 
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continued  disuse.  Against  this  is  the  general  belief,  founded 
apparently  on  everyday  experience,  that  memory  can  be 
enormously  improved  by  practice  and  training.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  real.  Perfect  memory  includes  three  processes, 
retention,  representation,  and  recognition.  Retention,  as  a 
purely  physiological  process,  depending  we  may  not  doubt 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  proper  function  of 
nervous  elements,  could  not  of  course  be  improved  by  purely 
psychological  methods;  but  to  say  that  "it  could  not  be 
improved  by  training  would  be  no  truer  than  that  the  lungs 
or  the  muscles  could  not  be  strengthened  by  exercise.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  retentive  power  may  be  increased  by  improving  the 
general  health.  If,  leaving  the  individual,  we  consider  the 
effect  of  heredity,  we  cannot  doubt  that  long  continued  use 
and  reliance  upon  the  retentive  forces  of  the  organism  would 
greatly  increase  their  efficacy.  Again,  the  retention  by  the 
organism  of  any  impression  depends  not  only  upon  the  physi¬ 
ological  conditions  above  indicated,  but  also  upon  the 
strength  of  the  original  impression.  The  strength  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  impression  depends  much  upon  attention  and  interest. 
Attention  and  interest  are  susceptible  of  training.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  second  process  in  memory,  viz. :  representation  or 
reproduction,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  readily  this 
responds  to  education,  owing  to  its  dependence  upon  proper 
and  easy  associations  and  upon  repetition.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  doubted  that  the  omission  of  any  especial  attention 
to  memory,  in  our  educational  plan,  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  power.  Other  causes,  however,  are 
numerous.  This  is  an  age  of  books  and  of  printed  and  writ¬ 
ten  records.  With  our  indexes,  and  our  bookkeepers,  and 
our  typewriters,  and  our  newspapers,  we  no  longer  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  depend  upon  our  memories  for  the  preservation  of 
the  myriad  events  of  our  private  and  public  life.  Our  reading 
habits,  furthermore,  are  utterly  destructive  to  memory.  Our 
wholesale  and  superficial  reading  of  new  books  and  old  books, 
of  magazines  and  reviews,  and  cspeci.ally  of  daily  newspapers, 
makes  the  mind  the  recipient  of  an  incessant  stream  of  weak 
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impressions  which  we  could  not  retain  if  we  would,  and  would 
not  if  we  could.  In  our  present  manner  of  life  the  mind  is 
becoming  less  like  a  storehouse  and  more  like  a  clearing 
house.  Ideas,  like  bank  bills,  are  eagerly  sought  but  seldom 
retained.  These  conditions  are  comparatively  new,  and  their 
effect  not  yet  fully  felt.  In  time,  we  may  e.xpect  the  mind  to 
adapt  itself  to  these  new  demands.  It  will  be  highly  recep¬ 
tive,  extremely  discriminative,  but  retentive  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  slight  degree.  These  very  results  were  foretold  by 
Plato,  commenting  on  the  value  of  the  invention  of  letters: 


“  But  when  they  came  to  letters,  This,”  said  Theuth,  “  will  make  the 
Egyptians  wiser  and  give  them  better  memories  ;  for  this  is  the  cure  of  for¬ 
getfulness  and  folly.”  Thanus  replied  :  “  O  most  ingenious  Theuth,  he  whO' 
has  the  gift  of  invention  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  his  own  inventions  to  the  users  of  them.  And  in  this  instance  a  paternal 
love  of  your  own  child  has  led  you  to  say  what  is  not  the  fact ;  for  this 
invention  of  yours  will  create  forgetfulness  in  the  learners’  souls,  because 
they  will  not  use  their  memories;  they  will  trust  to  the  external  written 
characters  and  not  remember  of  themselves.  You  have  found  a  specific  not 
for  memory,  but  for  reminiscence,  and  you  give  your  disciples  only  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  wisdom  ;  they  will  be  hearers  of  many  things  and  will  have  learned 
nothing;  they  will  be  tiresome,  having  the  reputation  of  knowledge  without 
its  reality.”  {Phcedrus,  p.  274,  Jowett.) 

I  Caesar,  too,  relates  that  the  Druids  would  not  commit  their 
knowledge  to  writing  because  of  the  resulting  neglect  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory. 

At  this  point  the  question  arises:  Granting  that  our  system 
of  education  develops  other  mental  powers  than  the  memory, 
is  it  not  well?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  going  back  in  any 
particular  to  the  scholastic  methods?  Has  not  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  emphatically  justified  itself  by  its  results?  This  question 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  we 
j  accept  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  true  end  in  education.  If, 

'  as  I'rancis  Bacon  taught,  the  end  be  the  extending  of  man’s 
power  over  nature,  we  are  on  the  right  track.  Our  education 
j  fits  the  times  perfectly.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  such  an 
I  active,  enterprising,  self-confident  spirit,  that  our  educators 
follow  it  with  meekness.  But  education  should  form,  not 
;  follow  the  times.  The  times  call  for  “progress,”  and  our 
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system  of  education  produces  men  progressive  in  full  measure 
— progressive  in  scientific  research,  in  literary  criticism,  in 
material  development,  in  discovery,  and  invention.  By  a 
process  of  selection,  social  rather  than  natural  or  artificial,  the 
discoverer  survives.  No  man  is  a  man  who  does  not  discover 
something,  be  it  a  new  star  or  an  old  manuscript.  To  this 
life  of  discovery,  the  new  education  is  perfectly  adapted.  It 
trains  the  observing  powers  from  the  beginning  and  the  dis¬ 
criminative  powers  to  the  end.  One  of  our  prominent  edu¬ 
cators,  in  a  recent  article  on  university  ideals,  exposes  in  a 
brilliant  way  the  superficiality  of  the  common  charges  of 
utilitarianism  against  our  schools  and  universities,  and  shows 
the  solid  advance  made  by  our  higher  institutions  in  promot¬ 
ing  humanitarian  studies  of  the  highest  dignity.  Yet  in 
closing  he  defines  the  university  ideal  as  “the  organization  and 
advancement  of  learning.”  But,  for  the  sake  of  this  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning,  is  there  not  too  great  individual  sacrifice? 
Every  student  bends  all  his  powers  to  contribute  something 
new  to  the  total  of  human  knowledge.  He  must  confine  Ids 
work.  He  will  cut  a  deep  furrow,  hence  he  must  cut  a  narrow 
one.  He  is  a  specialist,  but  by  no  means  a  scholar.  Had  he 
not  been  destined  to  produce  something,  which  when  produced 
is  too  often  nothing  but  a  controversial  book  or  a  new  and 
untrue  theory,  he  might  have  been  given  a  wider  intellectual 
horizon,  and  enjoyed  more  of  the  world’s  accumulated  profits. 
This  conception  of  the  university  ideal  as  the  advancement  of 
learning  fairly  repre.sents  the  now  almost  universal  notion  of 
the  true  end  in  education.  It  conceives  of  this  end  as  a  kind 
of  effectiveness.  This  conception  is  faulty,  not  because  it  is 
not  good,  but  because  it  is  not  complete.  It  omits  worth 
for  its  own  sake,  character,  attractiveness,  happiness.  When 
Aristotle  taught  that  the  highest  happiness  is  found  in  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,  he  did  not  mean  an  activity  directed  merely 
to  a  kind  of  modern  “getting  there,”  but  a  more  self-conscious 
exercise  of  the  higher  powers,  whose  end  should  be  found  in 
self-activity  and  self-development. 

It  is  customary  for  writers  on  education,  in  defending  our 
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schools  from  the  charge  of  utilitarianism,  to  say  much  of 
“thought-expression”  as  a  worthy  and  noble  end.  It  is  shown 
in  the  kindergarten  in  modeling;  it  is  shown  in  the  intermedi- 
ate  schools  in  composition  and  drawing;  it  is  shown  in  the 
manual  training  schools  in  the  products  of  artisans’  tools. 
Thought-expression  may  possibly  be  called  the  high  water 
mark  in  the  educational  theory  of  the  present.  The  student 
must  be  taught  either  to  do  something  or  express  something, 
anti  it  must  be  something  that  will  tell  on  the  world  of  things 
or  the  world  of  men.  This  theory  again  is  faulty,  not  in  what 
it  presents,  but  in  what  it  omits.  We  forget  that  even  when 
the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  do  something  good,  to  make,  to 
say,  to  write  something  good,  the  teacher’s  duty  toward  him 
I  is  not  complete.  All  this  is  effectiveness.  There  are  other 
qualities  to  be  considered,  such  as  attractiveness  and  happi¬ 
ness,  especially  that  happiness  which  comes,  not  from  activity, 
but  from  receptivity.  The  pupil  may  yet  be  taught  to  enjoy 
something,  to  see  or  to  hear  something,  which  shall  be 
appreciated  and  remembered,  but  which  shall  not  necessarily 
be  used  or  imitated — for  instance,  a  sonata,  a  landscape,  a 
classical  writing.  Those  who  have  by  nature  a  taste  for  these 
things  are  allowed,  perhaps  encouraged,  to  retain  it.  Those 
who  have  a  taste  for  cheap  novels  and  cheap  amusements  do 
not  have  this  taste  corrected.  Our  present  plan  does  not 
include,  except  in  indirect  ways,  the  education  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tastes. 

The  new  education  is  essentially  the  education  of  the  critic. 
At  every  step  the  critical  rather  than  the  conservative  powers 
are  developed.  Our  want  of  respect  for  that  which  is  old  and 
past  is  equaled  only  by  our  forgetfulness  of  it.  We  have 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  possible  improvement  of  whatever 
is  old,  our  ignorance  of  it  being  too  often  the  cause.  We  are 
competent  to  pass  an  easy  criticism  upon  all  old  methods, 
whether  in  educ.ation  or  manufactures,  upon  existing  social, 
political,  and  religious  institutions,  upon  classical  and  sacred 
writings.  As  for  purely  literary  criticism,  though  only  nega- 
1  tive  work,  it  is  already  an  overcrowded  profession.  If,  in 
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social  science  at  least,  and,  as  we  may  believe,  in  othe 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  past  is  the  balance  wheel  of  thi 
present,  an  educational  system  which  does  not  encourage  his 
torical  studies  is  dangerously  deficient.  Our  system  indirectly 
discourages  these  studies,  both  by  its  cultivation  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  powers  and  by  its  failure  to  cultivate  the  memory.  Of 
specialists  in  historical  fields  there  is  no  lack.  What  is 
referred  to  is  the  general  absence  of  interest  in  these  subjects, 
and  ignorance  of  them  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges.  In 
this  connection  a  quotation  from  Coleridge,  though  extreme, 
is  too  apt  to  be  omitted.  “Instead  of  storing  the  memory,” 
he  says,  “during  the  period  when  the  memory  is  the  predom¬ 
inant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  noblest  models  the  fond  and 
unmixed  love  and  admiration  which  is  the  natural  and  grace¬ 
ful  temper  of  early  youth,  these  nurslings  of  improved  peda¬ 
gogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide;  to  suspect  all  but 
their  own  and  their  lecturer’s  wisdom ;  and  to  hold  nothing 
sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible  ano- 
gance — boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
passions  and  impudence  of  anonymous  criticism.”  “Prodigies 
with  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  produced — prodigies  of 
self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  infidelity !” 

Our  educational  system  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
popular  conception  of  the  end  education  should  have  in  view, 
it  was  necessary  to  dwell  thus  at  length  on  some  defects  in 
this  conception.  Since  the  individual  is  not  a  contrivance  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  but  a  rational  being  and  an  end 
fin  himself ;  since  attractiveness  and  happiness,  as  well  as 
-effectiveness,  are  to  be  considered  in  educational  aims;  and 
since  our  moral  and  social  safety  demands  that  our  critical 
tendencies  be  tempered  by  a  better  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  the  question  is:  In  what  respect  do  our  pres¬ 
ent  methods  need  supplementing  to  adapt  them  to  this  higher 
conception?  Shall  we  return  to  the  Jesuit  methods  of  the  last 
century?  Surely,  since  that  time,  we  have  advanced  as  much 
in  naethods  of  education  as  in  those  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
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^ut  we  may  learn  something  from  their  schools.  What  kind 
men  did  they  produce?  They  had  little  knowledge  of  phys- 
f  ical  science.  They  had  little  originality,  curiosity,  or  invent¬ 
iveness.  Genius  was  not  encouraged.  Each  graduate  was 
not  worked  in  his  special  line  for  all  he  was  worth,  but  each 
was  made  as  complete  in  himself  as  possible.  He  had  a 
broad  and  what  would  now  be  called  a  superficial  scholarship. 
He  knew  what  had  been  done  and  said  in  the  world,  and  he 
knew  it  without  recourse  to  reference  books.  He  cared  less 
to  produce  something  new  than  not  to  be  found  ignorant  of 
what  was  old.  He  was  a  polished,  self-confident  man  of  the 
world.  What  methods  of  these  schoolmasters  may  we  unite 
with  our  own  to  give  some  of  the  scholastic  breadth  without 
sacrificing  the  modern  depth?  Is  such  a  result  a  priori  impos¬ 
sible?  When  we  think  of  the  enormous  mental  waste  in 
learning  again  what  we  have  forgotten,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  the  result  is  not  impossible  could  we  but  find  some  way 
of  practicing  greater  mental  economy.  If,  in  a  word,  v\'c  had 
good  memories,  we  might  be  specialists  and  still  be  scholars. 
This  is  precisely  the  point  where  our  system  is  weak  and  pre¬ 
cisely  the  respect  in  which  we  need  to  learn  of  the  Jesuit  mas¬ 
ters.  By  the  application  of  correct  pedagogical  principles,  it  is 
possible,  without  sacrificing  other  necessary  powers,  to  train 
the  memory  to  an  extent  not  at  present  realized.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  way  to  enable  the  student  to  practice  mental 
economy  that  may  give  him  a  more  extensive  knowledge  and 
culture  though  no  less  intensive  in  special  directions. 

Professor  William  James,  in  his  recent  work  on  psychology, 
says  of  memory:  “No  one  probably  was  ever  effective  on  a 
voluminous  scale  without  a  high  degree  of  this  physiological 
retentiveness.  In  the  practical  as  in  the  theoretic  life,  the 
man  whose  acquisitions  stick  is  the  man  who  is  always  achiev¬ 
ing  and  advancing,  whilst  his  neighbors,  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  relearning  what  they  once  knew  and  have  forgotten, 
simply  hold  their  own.  A  Charlemagne,  a  Luther,  a  Leibniz, 
a  Walter  Scott,  any  example,  in  short,  of  your  quarto  or  folio 
editions  of  mankind,  must  needs  have  amazing  retentiveness 
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of  the  purely  physiological  sort.  Men  without  this  retentive¬ 
ness  may  excel  in  the  quality  of  their  work  at  this  point  or  at 
that,  but  will  never  do  such  mighty  sums  of  it,  or  be  influen¬ 
tial  contemporaneously  on  such  a  scale.”  If  it  is  true  that  for 
broad  effectiveness  a  good  memory  is  necessary,  it  is  more 
obviously  true  that  it  is  necessary  for  that  attractiveness  and 
culture  which  come  from  a  widely  extended  and  ready  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  present  and  past.  We  hear  so  much  of  the 
mental  “drawing  out”  process,  which  by  a  curious  error  has 
been  made  the  original  meaning  of  “education,”  that  it  has 
become  tiresome,  and  we  long  to  try  the  results  of  less  “educa¬ 
tion”  and  more  information.  It  is  thought  to  be  better  for  a 
pupil  to  find  out  a  fact  for  himself  than  to  be  told  it.  If  so,  the 
reason  must  be  that  thus  he  will  remember  it  better  or  under¬ 
stand  it  better.  But  the  first  reason  is  merely  a  concession  to 
our  poor  memories,  and  as  for  the  second,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  we  should  understand  our  clothes,  furniture,  and  houses 
better  if  we  made  them  ourselves.  Rousseau’s  Emile,  who 
is  to  find  out  everything  for  himself  and  be  told  nothing, 
would  fare  about  as  well  in  our  intellectual  world  as  a  Robin¬ 
son  Crtisoe  in  our  commercial  world. 

It  is  true  that  rote-learning  and  paragraph  recitations,  unless 
they  are  merely  for  strengthening  memory-power,  are  vicious; 
but  there  are  two  ways  of  escape.  One  is  the  modern  object¬ 
ive  method ;  the  other  is  the  Greek  subjective  method.  One 
is  the  synthetic  method  of  the  object  lesson ;  the  other  is  the 
analytic  method  of  discussion  and  reflection.  The  Greek 
scholars,  your  Plato  and  Zeno,  did  not  get  their  education  by 
object  lessons,  by  recording  temperatures  and  testing  strength 
of  material ;  and  had  they  been  put  through  such  a  course  of 
training,  it  is  probable  that  the  world  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  a  Plato  and  Zeno.  Their  intellectual  growth  was  too 
rapid  for  such  constructive  work  in  their  youth.  Like  plants 
in  richly  manured  soil,  they  absorbed  the  ready-made  material 
of  the  past.  The  devotee  of  the  objective  method  may  be 
compared  to  a  plant,  which,  refusing  such  material,  will  take 
only  the  original  inorganic  matter. 
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.  Quintilian  says:  “Turn  to  account  the  child’s  first  years, 
Especially  as  the  elements  of  learning  demand  only  memory, 
MTind  the  memory  of  children  is  very  tenacious.”  Instead 
m  thereof,  the  child,  according  to  our  most  approved  method,  is 
I  detained  for  hours  or  days  while  he  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
|l  that  not  only  do  three  hens  and  two  hens  make  five  hens,  but 
i'.  also  three  tops  and  two  tops  make  five  tops,  and  three  boys 
and  two  boys  make  five  boys.  He  is  tormented  with  the 
various  properties  of  the  sphere  and  the  cube,  in  which  perhaps 
he  hasn’t  the  slightest  interest.  It  is  carefully  explained  to  him 
that  this  is  the  picture  of  a  cube,  and  this  is  the  word  cube, 
and  this  is  the  real  cube;  and  it  is  thought  that  because  the 
young  pupil  cannot  yet  express  these  distinctions,  all  these 
tedious  explanations  are  necessary.  Then  he  is  taught  read¬ 
ing  by  the  “synthetic  method,”  and  the  burden  is  put  upon 
him  of  partly  making  his  native  tongue  as  he  goes  along. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  denied  that  the  keen  discrim¬ 
ination  and  the  quick  perception  encouraged  by  the  objective 
method  are  of  high  value;  this  is  the  point  of  excellence  in 
the  new  education.  Our  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  this  half 
of  education  is  the  whole  of  it.  That  something  is  lacking  is 
shown  by  cases  of  which  the  following  is  a  too  common  exam¬ 
ple:  A  teacher  of  history  in  one  of  the  prominent  high  schools 
of  the  country  was  asked  by  the  writer  whether  she  thought 
that  the  scholars  in  her  history  classes  remembered  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  history  studied,  so  that  if  suddenly 
called  upon  six  months  after  the  last  examination,  they  could 
tell  anything  about  it.  The  answer  was,  No.  She  was  then 
asked  whether  she  thought  that,  although  forgotten,  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  become  a  useful  or  productive  part  of  their  mental 
fiber.  Again  the  same  answer.  It  is  from  a  kind  of  despair 
over  this  cramming  and  forgetting  process,  that  the  objective 
method  has  been  so  much  encouraged.  It  corrects  the  evil, 
but  in  a  too  costly  way,  by  virtually  relinquishing  the  human¬ 
itarian  studies  outright,  and  substituting  those  for  which  the 
new  method  is  adapted,  namely,  the  material  sciences.  If 
from  the  beginning  the  retentive  powers  had  been  cultivated 
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with  the  perceptive  ones,  there  would  have  resulted  a  mental 
symmetry,  making  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  ending  in 
broader  culture. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  make  a  plea  for  memory-train¬ 
ing,  not  to  point  out  its  methods.  The  methods,  however, 
are  not  so  intricate  as  are  commonly  supposed.  When  once 
it  is  recognized  that  the  training  of  memory  is  worth  some 
time  and  attention  for  its  own  sake,  the  problem  of  method 
may  be  soon  solved.  Hitherto  when  any  attention  at  all  has 
been  given  to  memory-training,  it  has  been  indirectly,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  work.  Curiously  enough,  in  our  school 
system  some  of  the  most  important  matters  have  received 
only  such  incidental  attention.  Among  these,  besides  mem¬ 
ory,  may  be  mentioned  morals,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Why 
these  should  have  been  made  subordinate  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  it  is  difficult  for  one  not  committed  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  say.  Memory,  then,  if  given  some  time  and  trouble  for 
its  own  sake,  responds  to  cultivation  perhaps  more  readily 
than  any  other  mental  power.  The  economy  of  such  a  plan  is 
as  evident  as  that  of  mending  the  leaks  in  a  vessel  before 
beginning  to  fill  it  with  water.  At  a  certain  time  in  the  life 
of  the  child,  beginning  at  the  age  when,  under  our  present 
system,  he  is  cutting  colored  paper  and  modeling  clay  turkeys 
in  the  kindergarten,  the  memory  is  so  easily  and  naturally 
trained  that  its  cultivation  becomes  a  positive  pleasure.  In 
the  few  years  following  this  time,  fruitful  results  are  still  more 
easily  obtained.  During  these  years  the  memory  is  to  be 
formed  rather  than  filled.  Perhaps  no  one  has  indicated  so 
clearly  some  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  this  as  Charles  G. 
Leland  in  his  work  on  Practical  Education.  Absolute  thor¬ 
oughness  in  a  certain  limited,  definite  amount  of  memory-work 
is  the  thing  of  prime  importance. 

George  T.  W.  Patrick 

State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Ia. 
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VII 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  most  important  educational  question  of  the  year  in 
France  has  been  the  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  that  emanated  from  the  Government. 

Our  ancient  universities  disappeared  in  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  They  gave  place  to  the  single  University  of  France, 
which  is  made  up  of  all  public  educational  institutions, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  superior,  established  through¬ 
out  the  country.  By  a  strange  contradiction  France,  de¬ 
spite  her  traditions  (for  in  the  Middle  Ages  she  was  truly  the 
mother  and  model  of  universities,  or  at  least  of  all  those 
that  did  not  imitate  the  one  established  at  Bologna),  is  to-day 
the  only  country  without  universities.  And  there  seems  but 
little  hope  that  she  will  soon  have  them,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  opposition  manifested  in  the  Senate  to  the  Government’s 
proposals.  Must  we  then  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  statu  quo, 
striking  from  our  higher  education  the  noble  word  “univer¬ 
sity,”  having  scorned  it  for  a  hundred  years?  Or  shall  we 
reconstruct  under  new  and  appropriate  forms  what  was  demol¬ 
ished  by  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  thus  remedy¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  a  century’s  standing,  and  completing  and 
perfecting  the  development  of  our  higher  schools,  undertaken 
by  the  Third  Republic,  by  restoring  to  at  least  a  few  of  them 
the  title  of  university?  This  is  the  question  which  last  March 
aroused  an  animated  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
still  pending.  That  the  full  bearing  of  this  question  upon 
France  may  be  understood  by  foreigners,  I  must  outline  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Higher  education  in  France  is  now  conducted  by  the  several 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  letters,  established  in 
different  cities.  France  is  divided,  from  an  educational  stand- 
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I)oint,  into  sixteen  academies ;  each  academy  consisting  of  an  j 
administrative  district  governed  by  a  rector  under  the  author-  | 
ity  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Each  of  these  ^ 
academies  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  Chambdry,  which  is 
small,  including  but  two  departments,  and  having  no  rector)  | 


comprises  a  certain  number  of  institutions  of  higher  educa-  |. 
tion  with  four,  three,  or  sometimes  only  two,  faculties.  The  /I 
academies  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Ijj 
Lille,  and  Nancy  alone  have  the  complete  group  of  four  facul-  ' 
ties.  P'ive  academies — those  of  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Poitiers,  and  Rennes  have  but  three — those  of  law,  science, 
and  letters.  The  missing  faculty  of  medicine  is  represented 
in  these  academies  by  a  preparatory  school  where  medical 
students  begin  the  professional  course,  which  must  be  contin¬ 
ued  and  finished  under  a  faculty  of  medicine  elsewhere.  The 
two  academies  of  Besan^on  and  Clermont  have  but  two 
faculties,  those  of  science  and  letters,  while  the  academy  of 
Aix  is  peculiarly  constituted  in  that  the  three  faculties  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  not  established  in  the  same  city.  Tb-? 
faculties  of  law  and  letters  are  in  Aix,  that  of  science  at  Mar¬ 


seilles.  In  all  other  instances,  the  faculties,  whatever  number 
they  may  be,  are  situated  in  the  same  city,  which  is  also  the  | 
seat  of  the  academy  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  rector.  I 
The  organs  of  higher  education  in  I' ranee  are  15  facul¬ 
ties  of  science,  the  same  number  of  faculties  of  letters. 


13  of  law,  and  7  of  medicine.'  In  the  different  academies 
there  are  900  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  600  of  whom 
occupy  professorial  chairs,  th«  others  giving  instruction  in 
supplementary  courses,  this  being  the  name  given  to  the  con¬ 
ferences  held  by  the  junior  professors  and  tutors  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  professorial  lectures.  Almost  half  of  these  chairs, 
courses,  and  conferences  are  the  work  of  the  government  of 
the  republic,  which  in  twenty  years  has  tripled  the  budget 
for  the  faculties.  The  budget  in  1871  was  but  4,300,cxx) 
francs;  in  1892  it  is  more  than  12,500,000. 

'  To  these  should  be  added  two  faculties  of  Protestant  theology  established  at 
Paris  and  Montauban.  All  faculties  of  Catholic  theology  were  suppressed  in  1885. 
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Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
last  few  years  by  our  system  of  higher  instruction  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  attendance  at  all 
the  faculties  in  1869  was  but  9000;  in  1892  it  had  risen  to 
more  than  20,000.  This  total  resolves  itself,  using  round 
numbers,  into  8000  law  students,  8000  students  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  3000  students  of  letters,  and  2000  students  of 
science."  From  these  statements  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that 
our  higher  education  is  organized  both  carefully  and  success¬ 
fully,  and  although  we  possess  no  universities  in  name,  in 
reality  we  have  all  that  the  word  stands  for  in  other  lands. 

Hut  this  progress  is  not  only  indicated  by  the  growth  of 
isolated  and  individual  faculties.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  chairs,  of  professors  and  students,  and  of  libraries  and 
laboratories  which  are  each  day  more  thoroughly  and  scien¬ 
tifically  equipped.  Since  1885  another  reform  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  an  effort  has  been  made  to  unite  the  different  faculties 
comprising  each  academy.  A  general  council  of  the  faculties 
has  been  formed  in  each  university  town  modeled  after  the 
congregatio  gcncralis  of  the  ancient  universities,  in  which  the 
common  interests  of  the  corporation  as  a  whole  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  general  councils  are  composed  of  the  presi¬ 
dent — the  rector  of  the  academy — the  dean  of  each  faculty, 
and  a  certain  number  of  professors  elected  by  their  colleagues, 
two  from  each  faculty.  The  council  meets  frequently,  at  least 
once  a  month,  examines  and  approves  all  programmes  of  lec¬ 
tures,  audits  all  bills,  verifies  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
each  faculty,  gives  suggestions  to  the  deans,  maintains  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  establishes  new  courses,  etc.  In  a 
word  the  general  council  acts  as  guardian  to  each  faculty,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  link  between  them,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  associated  or  grouped.  This  unity,  of 
which  the  general  council  is  but  a  symbol,  has  manifested 

It  should  be  remembered  that  besides  faculties  of  law  that  train  members  of  the 
Bar,  and  faculties  of  medicine  that  prepare  physicians,  there  are  in  France  many 
technical  schools  of  higher  education.  Such  are  L'  flcole  Poly  tec  hniquf  where  civil 
engineers  and  artillery  officers  study,  and  L’ ^cole  Normale  Supirieure,  where  the 
future  teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  trained. 
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itself  in  many  ways.  I  shall  give  but  two  instances.  The 
first  is,  the  establishment  of  students’  societies;  that  in  Paris 
already  numbers  several  thousand  young  men,  enrolled  in  all  > 
faculties.  This  society  has  a  clubhouse,  a  revenue  of  its  own, 
and  distinctive  colors.  Its  members  assemble  in  the  same 
lecture-,  recreation-,  and  conversation-rooms,  inculcating  by 
this  life  in  common  the  practice  and  duties  of  social  brother¬ 
hood,  and  at  such  public  ceremonials  as  the  recent  funeral  of 
Renan,  expressing  the  sentiments  that  animate  the  students, 
proving  that  they  are  even  now  a  social  power.  Secondly,  I 
may  cite  the  organization  of  Enseignemcnts  Mixtes,  which 
students  of  different  faculties  are  invited  to  attend,  and  whose 
aim  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  a  wider  culture  than 
can  be  gained  by  an  exclusive  professional  training.  “I  saw 
at  Lyons,”  said  M.  Bourgeois  in  the  Senate,  “what  I  shall  call 
tics  enseignemcnts  dc  liaison.”  A  course  of  legal  medicine  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine — a 
course  of  physical  geography,  and  one  of  physiological 
psychology,  the  last  given  by  the  professors  of  philosophv 
(faculty  of  letters)  and  of  physiology  (faculty  of  science),  and  a 
course  on  the  general  history  of  science  and  its  methods, 
under  the  direction  of  the  three  faculties  of  medicine,  letters, 
and  science,  and  given  by  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  letters.” 
This  progress  is  the  ground  on  which  the  adversaries  of  the  I 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  universities  base  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  “What  more  do  you  desire,”  they  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  “you  have  given  us  the  essentials  of  university  life, 
what  does  the  merely  nominal  and  decorative  title  of  univer¬ 
sity  matter  to  us?”  To  this  the  Government  replied  by  laying 
great  stress  upon  the  important  innovations  contained  in  its 
proposals,  some  of  which  by  their  supposed  consequences, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  law,  which  now  seems  indefinitely 
postponed.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  innovations 
— the  true  raison  d'etre  of  the  law  presented  to  the  Senate — 
was  the  conditions  under  which  a  group  of  faculties,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  same  city,  could  be  constituted  a  university. 
The  Government  declared  the  title  could  only  be  conferred  on 
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complete  groups  of  faculties,  or  those  consisting  of  the  four 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  letters.  The  cities  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Lille,  and 
Nancy  alone  fulfilled  these  requirements,  and  thus  these 
academies  would  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  universities. 

I  Other  academies  were  to  keep  their  faculties,  and  their  exist- 
•iig  rights,  but  not  possessing  the  four  requisite  faculties  they 

'Could  only  serve  as  feeders  to  the  universities.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Government  thus  limited  the  number  of 
universities.  If  they  were  to  be  really  strong  and  effective, 
they  must  be  few  in  number.  To  multiply  them — to  consti¬ 
tute  all  schools  of  higher  instruction  universities — would  be  to 
weaken  them  from  the  start  and,  by  the  scattering  of 
resources,  to  relinquish  the  desired  aim  and  ideal  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment:  the  establishment  of  powerful  universities,  which  by 
the  strength  and  brilliancy  of  their  teaching  would  keep  the 
large  body  of  students  in  the  provinces  who  are  now  attracted 
to  Paris.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  the  20,000 
students  attending  the  courses  of  the  different  faculties  in 
France,  10,000  are  enrolled  under  the  Paris  faculties.  If  it 
were  possible,  by  the  restoration  of  a  few  provincial  universi¬ 
ties  amply  equipped,  to  do  away  with  this  plethora  of  students 
from  which  Paris  is  suffering,  who  will  not  agree  that  this 
decentralization  of  instruction  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
both  students  and  science? 

The  intentions  of  the  Government  were  thus  of  the  best. 
But  unfortunately,  by  granting  privileges  and  favors  to  seven 
groups  of  faculties,  the  others  were  antagonized.  Cities  like 
Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Dijon,  which  from  their  geographical 
position  and  scholastic  traditions  are  really  important  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  and  which  by  the  advice  of  the 
Government  have  made  great  financial  sacrifices  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  equipping  of  the  faculties,  were  naturally  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  law,  which  lessened  their  influence  and  dignity,  and 
threatened  to  keep  them  in  the  background  for  the  future. 
Their  representatives  in  the  Senate  could  easily  show  that 
should  the  Government  proposals  be  accepted  there  w'ould 
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soon  be  two  divisions  of  higher  instruction — the  courses 
given  at  the  universities,  and  those  offered  by  isolated  facul¬ 
ties,  where  professors  would  be  placed  in  a  lower  grade,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  through  competition 
with  the  real  universities,  the  second  order  of  faculties  would 
gradually  decline,  and  finally  disappear.  There  is  little  doubt  | 
that  these  local  interests,  which  would  so  easily  be  confounded  J 
with  those  of  general  import,  were  the  true  cause  of  the  j 
opposition  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  met  with  in  I 
the  Senate,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  present  | 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M,  Bourgeois,  and  of  his 
predecessors,  MM.  Bardoux  and  Goblet.  The  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  declaration,  by  the  opponents  of  the  law,  that 
they  would  withdraw  all  opposition  if  the  Government  would 
strike  out  the  restrictive  clauses,  and  institute  as  universities 
the  fifteen  existing  groups  of  faculties.  The  university  idea  . 
was  in  its  turn  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  j 
Affairs,  himself  an  eminent  professor,  M.  Challamel-Lacour.  j 
In  a  powerful  address  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  recon- 
struction  of  universities  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
republic  and  of  modern  France;  that  it  would  be  but  a 
clumsy  imitation  of  foreign  educational  institutions;  a  dan¬ 
gerous  revival  of  the  corporations  of  the  Ancicn  Rdghnc,  and 
that  the  simple  unity  of  our  grand  national  university  would 
be  threatened — a  dangerous  precedent  to  establish  in  a 
country  of  such  centralization  as  France.  i 

But  in  spite  of  these  protests  the  university  idea  was  not  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the  loth,  i  ith,  14th,  | 
and  15th  of  March,  1892.  The  particular  form,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  number  of  universities,  and  the  choice  of  favored 
cities  aroused  the  chief  opposition.  At  *the  close  of  the 
debate,  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  including  those  opposed 
to  the  law,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  voting  for  the 
constitution  of  fifteen  universities,  corresponding  to  the  fifteen 
academies.  But  the  promoters  of  the  plan,  rather  than  have 
their  hand  forced  by  the  erection  of  such  a  large  number  of 
institutions,  refused  to  establish  a  single  university. 
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I  fear  that  to  American  readers  this  discussion,  which  has 
30  stirred  French  scholars,  will  seeni  a  mere  play  upon  words. 
But  perhaps  I  can,  in  a  few  words,  remove  this  impression. 
It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  ridicule  words;  they  rule  the  world. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  Swiss  student  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
who,  when  asked  why  he  came  to  Paris  instead  of  going  to 
Lyons,  replied  “Lyons  has  no  university.”  Yet  Lyons  boasts 
of  its  four  admirably  equipped  faculties,  1 10  professors,  and 
1 700  students.  But  as  it  lacks  the  formal  title  of  university, 
it  will  remain  unknown  to  foreigners  who  confuse  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Enscignement  Sup^ricur  and  University.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  bestowing  a  title  whose  prestige 
is  purely  secular,  France  will  add  to  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
her  higher  schools,  and  will  enlarge  their  patronage,  especially 
in  foreign  lands.  But  this  will  not  be  the  only  real  benefit 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  universities.  I  shall  not  refer 
to  the  stimulus  gained  by  the  gratified  pride  of  professors, 
students,  and  citizens,  who,  elated  at  the  bestowal  of  such  a 
title  upon  the  academy  resident  in  their  city,  would  be  moved 
to  fresh  effort  in  its  behalf.  There  are  other  results  to  be 
looked  for.  Only  single  faculties  are  now  regarded  as  cor¬ 
porations,  and  they  only  have  the  right  to  receive  gifts  and 
legacies.  If  they  become  universities,  they  also  become  cor¬ 
porations,  although  still  under  the  direction  of  the  state, 
which  appoints  their  professors,  supplements  their  revenues, 
and  guides  their  policy  by  its  representative,  the  rector.  The 
university  will  gain,  by  the  association  of  the  members  of  its 
faculties,  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  a  larger  share  of 
public  attention.  Citizens  will  become  more  interested  in  its 
success  and  its  future,  and  without  counting  upon  such  gener¬ 
ous  support  as  is  found  in  America,  where  new  universities 
have  been  founded  by  the  generosity  of  single  individuals,  a 
certain  number  of  benefactors  would  surely  be  found  who,  by 
their  liberality,  would  sustain  and  enrich  universities  that 
were  prosperous  and  flourishing,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the 
state.  For,  although  few  are  tempted  to  aid  single  and  dis¬ 
tinct  faculties,  consisting  of  but  a  few  professors  and  students, 
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the  same  assistance  would  not  be  refused  to  strongly  organ¬ 
ized  ones,  composed  of  hundreds  of  professors,  and  several 
thousand  students. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  I  believe  the  question 
should  be  discussed  as  relative  to  the  proper  organization  of 
education  itself — whether  the  faculties  should  remain  separate, 
or  grouped  in  one  whole.  This  question  rests  on  the  still 
greater  one  of  the  true  aim  of  higher  education.  Should  its 
object  be  a  mere  professional  training?  should  we  be  content 
to  graduate  lawyers,  doctors,  and  scientific  and  literary  men? 
or  should  we  aim  above  the  mere  preparation  for  any  special 
profession,  and  strive  by  a  general  culture  to  form  minds 
open  to  all  ideas,  adorned  with  all  knowledge;  not  universal 
geniuses — that  species  has  disappeared,  if  it  ever  existed — but 
well-rounded  intellects,  which,  if  they  have  mastered  one 
chosen  science,  have  also  dipped  into  others?  In  other  words, 
should  a  school  of  higher  instruction  be  nothing  but  a  school 
of  law  or  medicine,  or  should  it  be  the  center  of  intellectual 
development,  influencing  public  sentiment,  the  soul  of  the 
nation? 

Not  a  few  impartial  advocates  were  found  to  uphold  both 
these  views  in  the  debate  before  the  Senate.  A  few  quotations 
will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  their  opposing  opinions. 
On  one  side  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  says:  “Higher 
education,  as  understood  by  us,  is  the  source  of  all  the  broad 
culture  of  the  nation.  In  practice,  each  professor  in  a  faculty 
has  his  professional  work.  The  state  expects  no  more  of  him. 
The  university  professor,  as  we  picture  him,  is  a  part  of  an 
organized  whole,  and  feels  that  he  has  a  higher  mission.  He 
realizes  that  his  duty  is  not  merely  professional,  but  a  social 
charge  given  to  him  by  the  whole  country ;  that  a  greater 
dignity  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  country,  which 
strengthens  him  to  fulfill  its  mandates.”  A  little  later  the 
minister  added:  “We  are  a  mint  in  which  the  national  will  is 
stamped  with  a  definite  mark,  but  the  unity  of  our  national 
consciences  and  national  characters  must  be  preserved.  In  a 
monarchical  state,  such  as  was  France  before  1789,  all  learning 
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and  culture  was  confined  to  the  Church.  In  such  a  state  as 
our  own,  on  the  contrary,  all  initiative  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  knowledge  itself  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  this  immense  mass.  How  can  it  gain  cohe¬ 
sion  and  unity?  Nothing  but  science  can  create  a  common 
meeting  ground  in  a  country  where  political  and  social  liberty 
rules.  But  science  must  have  instruments,  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  will  be  the  instruments.” 

This  is  truly  the  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  of  scientific 
faith.  But  listen  to  the  reply  of  “common  sense,”  the 
intelligent  criticism  offered  by  the  opponents  of  the  law. 
M.  de  Roziere,  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  one  of 
those  technical  schools  that  complete  our  scheme  of  higher 
education,  asks:  “Have  you  taken  into  account,  sir,  the  small 
number  of  students  in  our  schools  of  higher  instruction?  Are 
there  more  than  1200  or  1500  in  the  whole  of  France?  They 
are  a  favored  few,  who,  not  urged  by  any  pressing  necessity, 
stay  for  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  at  some  one  institution  of 
higher  education,  and  finally  retire  with  one  of  the  degrees. 
But  do  you  suppose  their  companions,  who  number  thou¬ 
sands,  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  resources  you 
place  at  their  disposition?” 

From  this  discussion  we  may  unravel  the  truth.  The  con¬ 
tradiction  is  but  fancied.  Both  speakers  agree  au  fond, 
although  one  lays  emphasis  upon  the  general  culture  of  the 
mind,  and  the  other  advocates  the  cause  of  a  professional 
training.  Each  concedes  that  higher  education  has  a  twofold 
mission :  first,  to  train  by  an  appropriate  technical  course  pro¬ 
fessional  specialists ;  second,  by  the  use  of  general  scientific 
method  to  create  Ics  grands  esprits  or  at  least  to  develop 
liberal  culture.  But  while  M.  Bourgeois  wishes  to  centralize 
the  faculties  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  last-named  pur¬ 
pose,  M.  de  Roziere  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  question.  He  thinks  of  those  who  are  forced  to 
prepare  rapidly  to  fill  a  specific  position  with  ability  and 
credit.  And  for  these  reasons  the  first  pleads  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  second  is  satisfied  with  faculties.  Is  it  not  true 
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that  in  spite  of  apparent  contradictions  these  two  conceptions 
could  be  united,  and  arc  in  fact  the  complement  of  each 
other? 

No  school  can  be  organized  to  produce  such  men  as 
Renan  and  Pasteur.  These  men  would  have  found  their 
vocations  had  they  been  educated  in  a  seminary,  a  faculty, 
or  a  university.  But  we  need  not  fear  that,  given  the 
rigid  examinations,  and  the  personal  desire  for  success  in  life, 
professional  instruction  will  ever  be  neglected  by  cither  pro¬ 
fessor  or  student.  So  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  vote  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  universities,  were  it  proved,  as  their 
partisans  assert,  that  this  reconstruction  is  the  way  to  broaden 
the  channels  of  higher  education,  to  assure  its  powers,  and 
to  make  of  it  an  instrument  not  only  of  a  few  professional 
apprenticeships,  but  of  the  general  education  of  the  nation. 

Gabriel  Co.mpayre 

Recteur  D’AcAnf;MiE, 

Poitiers,  France 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

Herbert  Spencer’s  Chapter  on  Moral  Education 
Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  as  Reported  in  the  London  “  Educational  Times" 

“  I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Spencer,  both  in  the  beginning 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  ‘  Moral  Education.’  His 
first  paragraph  concludes  with  this  utterance :  ‘  The  subject 
which  involves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject  in 
which  education  should  culminate,  is  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education.’  We  cannot,  of  course,  teach  boys  and  girls  at 
school  how  to  discharge  their  duties  as  parents  :  at  the  school 
age,  such  instructions  could  have  no  link  of  association  with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  wholly  futile.  We  teach  children  these,  their 
future  duties  when  they  grow  to  be  men  and  women,  by  being 
ourselves  an  example  to  them,  which  they  will  remember  and 
imitate  ;  nothing  in  education  is  so  potent  as  tradition  early 
received.  But  when  Spencer  suggests  that  the  education  of 
young  men  and  women  should  culminate  in  the  study  of 
education — that  is  to  say,  of  moral  education — I  think  he 
gives  utterance  to  a  novel  idea,  which  is  not  to  be  set  hastily 
aside  because  of  its  novelty.  Perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  truism — at  least  as  regards  young  women.  I  re¬ 
member,  many  years  ago,  being  much  impressed,  but,  of 
course,  not  surprised,  when  I  beheld  young  ladies  hurrying  in 
considerable  numbers  to  University  lectures  in  Logic,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  Physiology,  while  the  subject  which  most 
nearly  concerned  the  future  life  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  them,  viz..  Education,  was  taken  only  by  the  few  who  meant 
to  be  school-teachers.  It  will  not  always  be  so.  Mothers  of 
the  wealthier  classes  will  tell  us  that  they  have  no  time  for 
the  training  of  their  children  ;  the  demands  of  society  are  too 
exacting  to  admit  of  it.  The  day  will  come,  if  the  race  is  to 
make  progress,  when  it  will  be  the  other  way  about,  and 
‘society’  will  have  to  content  itself  with  taking  a  second 
place,  while  the  duties  of  the  nursery  and  the  parlor  will  make 
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good  their  prior  claim.  If  the  mother,  though  never  the  sole,  st 

yet  always  (theoretically,  at  least)  the  chief  educator,  is  unfit  1  N 
for  these  duties,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  she  should  delegate  them,  for,  as  Spencer  truly  says, 

‘The  defects  of  children  mirror  the  defects  of  their  parents’ 

— a  remark  to  be  extended,  I  need  scarcely  say,  from  the 
parent  to  the  teacher . 

“  Note  the  ‘  proximate  end’  of  moral  education,  as  defined 
by  Spencer,  viz.:  ‘  to  produce  a  citizen  who  is  well  conducted,  n( 

and  is  also  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,’  that  is  to  say,  a 

‘  acquire  the  funds  requisite  for  bringing  up  a  family.’  This  m 

‘proximate  end  ’  he  elsewhere  identifies  with  the  ‘practical  01 

ideal.’  VV e  at  once  quarrel  with  this  conception  of  the  moral  or  di 

ethical  end.  If  Mr.  Spencer  simply  means  that,  try  as  we  may,  id 

we  ourselves  shall  never  be  able  to  lead  ideal  lives  or  train  up 
others  to  lead  them,  he  utters  a  commonplace  which  is  all  too 
true;  but  this  is  not  what  he  means,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
rest  of  his  argument.  Although  it  maybe  that  we  must  often 
enough  be  content  with  the  attainment  of  a  ‘  proximate  end,’ 
in  the  sense  of  an  approximation  to  an  ideal  end,  the  approxi¬ 


mation  is  not  our  end  or  aim.  The  proximate  end  as  conceived  1  e\ 
by  Mr.  Spencer  has  its  value,  but  as  an  educational  end  it  is  ol 

contemptible,  and  would  take  the  very  heart  out  of  any  a 

teacher  worth  his  salt.  There  is  such  a  conception  as  that  m 

of  the  ideal  man  :  that  is  to  say,  the  man  to  whom  the  great  01 

ethical  ideas  of  justice,  benevolence,  integrity,  purity,  and  so  w 

forth,  are  a  sacred  possession,  and  who  strives  daily  to  make  h( 

them  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  though  they  may  often  lead 
him  to  suffering,  nay,  sometimes  to  death.  No  man  succeeds  fo 

perfectly  ;  but,  that  each  may  be  even  such  as  he  is,  it  is  nec-  al 

essary  that  he  strive  after  something  higher  than  his  actual  nn 

attainment.  In  the  ideas  resides  the  imperative  moral  law,  Ii 

and  it  is  this  the  true  man  would  fain,  by  God’s  help,  fulfill.  rn 

The  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  the  ideas  is  the  spiritual  life — the  ol 

true  life  of  a  rational  spirit  ;  all  else  is  life  inadequate  and  im-  ai 

perfect.  This  true  life  is,  for  each,  simply  the  completion  of  gi 

himself  as  man.  All  created  things  tend,  unconsciously  or  w 

consciously,  through  the  forces  within  them,  to  their  own  ful-  tl 

fillment  or  completion,  while  the  self-conscious  man  purposely 
endeavors  to  realize  that  fulfillment  in  himself,  if  he  is  to  be  <  ic 

truly  man.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  true  doctrine;  and  it  is  to  f  tl 

this  we  have  to  educate  children  and  youths.  It  is  also,  sub-  I  w 
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stantially  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
New  Testament . 

“Spencer  has  already,  I  repeat,  got  his  aim  or  end  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  education,  and  what  he  now  proceeds  to  con¬ 
sider  are  the  methods  whereby  we  may  attain  that  aim  or 
end — how  we  are  to  train  children  to  be  as  good  as  their 
neighbors,  and  prevent  their  being  any  better,  lest  ‘  evil  con¬ 
sequences’  should  follow.  But  he  is,  very  naturally — indeed, 
necessarily,  when  he  begins  to  think  of  method — led  aside  for 
a  moment  to  consider  the  final  standard  or  criterion  of  all 
morality  whatsoever.  He  has  already  said,  remember,  that 
our  proximate  end,  as  he  calls  it,  is  to  produce  a  well  con¬ 
ducted  citizen,  who  ‘can  make  his  living,’  etc.  There  is  an 
ideal  greater  and  higher  than  this,  however,  he  admits,  but  he 
sets  it  aside  as  if  it  were  the  dream  of  enthusiasts — something 
we  may  as  well  know,  that  our  conduct  generally  and  our 
teaching  generally  may  tend  that  way,  so  far  as  it  is  quite  safe. 
There  might,  he  grants,  flow  ‘  evil  consequences  ’  even  from 
merely  keeping  ideals  in  view ;  there  is  some  danger  in  this,  but 
he  trusts  to  human  wickedness  and  weakness  to  obviate  these 
evils.  That  is  to  say,  the  evil  in  men  may  be  trusted  to 
obviate  the  evils  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  good — 
a  singular  position  !  There  is  manifestly  something  hopelessly 
mixed  here,  to  say  the  least.  The  evil  in  man  is  to  be  relied 
on  to  keep  him  safe  from  evil — a  remarkable  assertion.  We 
wonder  what  the  author  can  mean  by  ‘evil,’  and  in  what  sense 
he  uses  the  word. 

“  And  he  must  sympathize  with  the  wonder  of  his  reader, 
for  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the  (dangerous)  true  and 
absolute  ideal  in  life  and  conduct  is  ascertained.  By  what 
mark  shall  I  know  it  when  I  see  it  ?  What  is  its  criterion  ? 
Important  this,  because  it  may  not  only  make  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  logical  and  coherent,  but  also,  perhaps,  suggest  a  method 
of  procedure  in  educating  the  young.  The  criterion  or  stand¬ 
ard  he  seeks  is  thus  propounded  :  that  conduct  is  right  and 
good  ‘  whose  total  consequences  are  beneficial  ’ ;  and  by  the 
word  beneficial  he  means  ‘  resulting  in  happiness.’  This  is 
the  way  (we  are  told)  we  find  the  true — the  moral  ideal. 

“  But  as  he  has  already  said  that  we  must  not  make  the 
ideal  our  aim  in  educating,  but  that  our  aim  should  rather  be 
the  adapting  of  the  young  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  live — a  training  of  them  to  a  kind  of  average 
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morality  which  sets  aside  the  ideal  and  perfection  as  idle 
dreams — the  standard  of  the  said  ideal  which  he  now  exhibits 
to  us  lands  him  in  endless  contradictions.  For  if  the  ideal  is 
that  whose  total  consequences  are  most  pleasurable  and  bene¬ 
ficial,  then,  surely,  we  ought  always  ourselves  to  aim  at  the 
‘  most  pleasurable  and  beneficial,’  in  other  words,  the  true 
ideal,  and  train  the  young  to  do  so ;  for  if  we  do  not  aim  at  it, 
we  shall  be  aiming  at  something  which  is  not  pleasant  and 
beneficial,  or,  at  best,  only  in  a  minor  and  subordinate  degree 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  To  do  what  is  most  pleasant  and 
beneficial  to  you  as  a  man,  would,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  true 
ideal,  be  unpleasant  and  unbeneficial !  Has  he  not  already 
said,  ‘  He  not  too  good,  lest  you  suffer  in  this  unsatisfactory 
world  ’  ?  And  now  lie  tells  us  that  the  goodest  goodness  is  the 
pleasantest  thing  going.  How,  then,  by  pursuing  this  goodest 
goodness — this  true  and  absolute  ideal — can  I  suffer?  Why 
should  I  content  myself  with  hanging  up  ideal  principles  on 
the  wall,  and  suspending  them  in  my  daily  conduct  ?  How, 
in  short,  can  that  which  is  ‘pleasant  and  beneficial’ be  unde¬ 
sirable,  according  to  Spencer’s  theory  of  morals?  Not  to  aim 
at  the  ‘  ideal  ’  is  to  aim  at  that  which  is  not  pleasant  and  bene¬ 
ficial,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  theory,  or,  at  least,  not 
so  pleasant  and  beneficial  as  the  ideal,  by  his  own  showing,  is. 

“This  brings  me  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  method  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  As  might  be  expected,  his  method  is  the  method  of  con¬ 
sequences.  Now  we  accept  this.  In  our  case,  however,  the 
consequences  of  misconduct  are  the  inner  pain  of  sentiment 
ignored,  of  a  foregone  ideal,  of  a  broken  law,  of  an  outraged 
nature;  and  in  the  case  of  the  young,  the  pain  of  the  disap¬ 
probation  of  teachers  and  parents,  as  embodying  for  the  young 
the  ideal  and  the  law.  Material  consequences  may  or  may  not 
follow — that  is  to  say,  the  punishment  of  the  body  in  various 
ways,  direct  and  indirect,  positive  and  negative.  Whether 
they  should  ever  follow  is  one  of  the  debated  questions. 

“You  will  see  that,  even  to  train  up  children  to  be  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and  always  to  choose  what  yields  the 
most  pleasure,  some  method  is  wanting.  They  have  to  be 
taught  wherein  their  true  pleasure  lies  when  they  are  men, 
although  it  may  seem  not  to  be  their  true  pleasure  when  chil¬ 
dren,  because  of  their  immaturity  of  judgment.  How  are  we 
to  proceed.  Doubtless,  if  we  may  make  a  reasonable  inference 
from  a  statement  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Spencer 
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would  say,  along  with  all  other  educational  moralists,  ‘  By 
example,’  But,  outside  example,  some  other  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  necessary.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  called  a  method. 
Now,  it  is  manifest  that  if  morality  is  identical  with  the  most 
beneficial  or  pleasing  consequences  I  must  train  to  morality  by 
painful  consequences.  The  child-sum  of  pleasures  must  be 
rectified  by  the  adult-sum. 

“  Mr.  Spencer  points  out,  I  have  just  said,  that  the  method 
is  the  method  of  consequences;  but  the  consequences  are — 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  argument,  always  material,  not  moral 
— with  the  boy,  the  pain  of  burning  his  finger  or  having  to 
put  right  what  he  has  put  wrong;  with  the  man,  indigestion 
or  the  pain  of  being  deprived  of  his  salary  or  the  injury  to  his 
prospects  of  salary.  Thus,  he  says,  the  child  and  the  youth 
attain  to  a  ‘  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  by  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  good  and  bad  consequences.’ 

“  If  I  amuse  myself  by  sticking  a  pin  into  my  leg  I  feel  pain, 
and  I  seek  some  other  amusement  in  future.  There  is  here  a 
‘  natural  reaction  ’ — that  is  to  say,  nature  instantaneously 
punishes  an  infraction  of  nature’s  laws.  Spencer’s  main  prop¬ 
osition,  then,  as  regards  method  of  moral  training,  is,  let  the 
reaction  of  nature  take  place.  Now,  it  is  not  morally  wrong 
to  stick  a  pin  into  my  leg.  It  is  a  physical  miscalculation. 
Mr.  Spencer  confounds  moral  and  emotional  with  purely 
physical  reactions.  When  a  little  boy,  in  his  anger,  smashes 
his  mother’s  best  china-bowl,  the  natural  reaction  is  a  feeling 
of  great  satisfaction.  When  he  burns  his  catechism  in  the 
hope  of  so  ending  a  painful  series  of  daily  lessons,  the  flames 
are  less  bright  and  joyous  than  those  that  blaze  up  in  his  own 
heart.  This  is  the  natural  reaction.  Then,  again,  when  he 
climbs  a  tree,  and  falls  and  breaks  a  leg,  the  natural  reaction 
of  his  being  such  a  goose  as  to  lose  hold  of  one  footing  before 
he  has  secured  the  next,  is  manifest.  He  has  broken  a  phys¬ 
ical  law,  but  not  a  moral  law,  and  must  take  the  physical  con¬ 
sequences.  If  he  has  taken  firm  hold,  and  secures  the  object 
of  his  ambition — the  thrush’s  nest — and  sells  the  eggs  for  Cd. 
a  piece,  he  now  enjoys  the  natural  reaction,  as  before  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  it.  It  is  quite  clear  from  tliese  illustrations  tliat 
‘  natural  reactions  ’  are  outside  the  moral  sphere  altogether, 
and  that,  if  there  be  anything  immoral  in  his  act,  it  must  arise 
in  some  other  way.  In  what  way?  It  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  broken  a  moral  law;  and  that  moral  law  can  only 
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be  the  command  of  his  parents  and  teachers.  What,  then,  is 
the  natural  reaction?  Spencer  gets  so  muddled  over  his 
natural  reactions  that  he  begins,  toward  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  to  see  that  he  is  somehow  wrong,  and  says  that  the 
disapprobation  of  the  parent  or  teacher  is  itself  a  ‘  natural 
reaction.’  Here  he  is  at  last  on  the  right  scent.  But  what 
becomes  of  his  original  ^natural'  reaction?  The  natural  reac¬ 
tions  he  has  been  talking  of  are  the  reactions  of  nature  in  the 
sense  of  physical  laws.  He  would  now  include  the  parent’s 
disapprobation  under  the  same  head,  using  the  word  ‘natural’ 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  what  might  be  ‘  reasonably  expected  to 
follow.’  I  see  my  boy  in  the  tree  where  he  has  been  told  not 
to  go.  Am  I  cunningly  to  shake  it  that  it  may  cause  him  to 
fall  and  break  his  leg,  and  so  facilitate  the  natural  reaction? 
What  natural  reaction — the  reaction  of  physical  law  or  of 
moral  law?  Is  this  to  be  his  punishment,  a  fall  that  breaks 
his  leg  and  to  which  I  have  cunningly  contributed?  I  think 
not.  The  parent  who  did  it  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  police. 

“  In  fact,  the  much-lauded  doctrine  of  natural  reactions,  in 
the  sense  of  reactions  of  physical  law,  carries  us  a  very  little 
way  indeed.  At  best  it  is  a  physical  reaction  to  a  breach  of 
physical  law.  We  are  compelled  from  the  first  to  consider 
moral  reactions  for  moral  offenses,  and  let  the  physical  blunders 
correct  themselves,  after  we  have  given  due  warning . 

“  I  would  impress  the  futility  of  the  so-called  method  on  you 
with  a  few  additional  remarks.  It  is  evident  enough  that, 
following  the  rule  of  natural  reactions  w'ithout  considering 
moral  elements,  we  should  constantly  be  led  into  blunders. 
When  a  boy  breaks  a  wineglass  through  carelessness,  we  might 
say  that  he  should  be  required  to  replace  it  ;  but  ‘  nature  ’ 
does  not  require  this,  and  to  insist  on  it  would  be  unjust,  i. 
he  is  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  makes  great  efforts  to  econo¬ 
mize,  with  a  view  to  replacing  it,  he  does*  so  because  of  his 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  his  parents  in  their  loss,  and  of 
vexation  with  himself,  as  having  inadvertently  caused  a  loss. 
The  replacement,  then,  is  a  moral  act  pure  and  simple,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  nature’s  reactions.  If,  again,  he  has 
broken  the  glass  intentionally,  in  order  to  pay  his  parents  out 
for  some  imaginary  injustice,  there  is  no  natural  reaction  of 
replacement,  but  quite  the  reverse.  He  would  like  to  break 
two  glasses.  This  is  the  natural  reaction  ;  and  if  I  wish  to 
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correct  the  boy,  I  must  first  get  him  to  feel  what  the  good 
boy,  who  inadvertently  broke  the  glass,  felt,  and,  out  of  the 
strength  of  that  feeling,  condemn  himself,  and  seek  to  make 
restitution.  Bentham’s  recommendation  is  a  sound  one,  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  advantages,  it  brings  in  reason  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  to  control  nature’s  reactions,  which  are  generally 
irrational.  A  good  thing  it  is  that  we  have  to  determine  pun¬ 
ishments,  and  not  nature  ;  for  nature  is  blind,  and  stupid,  and 
often  cruel.  Spencer  says  that  natural  reactions  are  ‘pure 
justice.’  On  the  contrary,  they  very  seldom  are  justice  at 
all,  if  men  do  not  guide  and  control  them.  Natural  reactions 
are  constantly  too  slight  for  the  offense,  more  frequently  too 
grave.  Two  boys  are  clambering  over  a  high  wall.  They 
have  no  right  to  do  so,  but  ‘  boys  will  be  boys,’  and  one  falls 
and  breaks  his  leg;  the  other  falls,  and  escapes  with  a  slight 
bruise.  Which  of  them  has  been  justly  treated  by  nature? 
Both  boys  will  certainly  be  more  careful  in  future,  but  the 
boy  who  broke  his  leg  will,  perhaps,  be  ever  after  afraid  of 
high  places.  This,  surely,  is  an  unfortunate  result.  Courage 
is  a  virtue.  By  over-severity,  nature  has  extinguished  the 
growth  of  a  possible  virtue.  An  infant  puts  his  finger  in  a 
candle-flame.  Surely,  the'  punishment  of  hours  of  pain  is  too 
severe.  In  truth,  nature  is  a  very  hard  taskmaster,  and  if 
we  were  to  follow  her  example  we  should  often  be  most 
unjust . 

“  I  would,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  method 
is  a  method  of  merely  negative  training  in  morality,  not  a 
word  is  said  about  positive  training.  Negative  training  can  re¬ 
press  the  external  exhibition  of  a  vice,  while  the  vice  itself 
may  be  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  I  say  there  is  no 
positive  training  to  moral  ideas,  and  to  a  habit  of  virtue  ;  but 
with  Spencer’s  moral  theory  how  could  there  be  ?  That 
theory  is:  Do  so-and-so  or  you  will  suffer;  you  will  get  the 
minimum  of  pleasure  and  the  maximum  of  pain,  and  the 
maximum  of  pain  is  vice.  Accordingly  you  cannot  train  ex¬ 
cept  negatively,  if  you  are  to  work  out  this  theory  consis¬ 
tently.  And  negative  training  will  produce  only  negative 
results.” 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

IS  GREEK  DEAD  ? 

There  are  so  many  people  who  still  think  Greek  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  that  an  account  of  my  own  reluctant  conversion  to  the 
contrary  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting. 

I  was  brought  up  under  Professors  Moore  and  Anthon  of 
Columbia  College  in  the  firm  belief  that  modern  Greek  was 
a  compound  of  a  very  little  ancient  Greek  mixed  up  with 
parts  of  the  languages  of  all  the  barbarians  that  had  ever  in¬ 
vaded  Greece. 

Their  pronunciation  also  was  all  wrong  because:  (i)  They 
pronounced  by  accent  and  not  by  quantity;  (2)  They  gave 
the  long  sound  of  to  six  separate  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
(3)  In  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  a  dog  is  introduced  whose 
bark  is  represented  by  the  Greek  letters  Alpha  Upsilon,  ar, 
(XV, au  which  our  Greek  teachers  pronounced  ow,  ow,  oiv,  and 
the  modern  Greeks  av,  av,  av.  As  a  dog’s  bark  is  always  ow, 
ozu,  ow  and  never  av,  av,  av,  it  was  very  clear  that  the  modern 
Greeks  were  wrong. 

A  very  learned  man  named  Erasmus  had,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  discovered,  or  invented,  or  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness,  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  which  was  accepted  by  almost  all  the  teachers  and 
learned  men  of  the  civilized  world,  and  has  ever  since  main¬ 
tained  its  supremacy. 

These  doctrines  I  not  only  firmly  believed,  but  taught  for 
several  years  after  leaving  college,  until  a  sudden  desire  seized 
me  to  know  .something  of  modern  Greek,  and  I  procured  a 
teacher  of  that  language.  At  the  first  lesson  he  produced  a 
grammar  printed  entirely  in  Greek,  and  we  proceeded  to  read 
it;  but  when  I  saw  the  Greek  characters  and  the  Greek  words 
that  I  knew,  I  protested  that  I  wished  to  study  not  ancient, 
but  modern  Greek.  He  assured  me  that  they  were  the  .same, 
and  as  I  read  on,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  languages  ivere  the  same,  except  that  the  mod¬ 
erns  used  clumsy  auxiliaries  in  place  of  the  simple  old  Greek 
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tenses.  To  complete  my  conversion  my  teacher  brought  me 
a  number  of  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  published  at  Smyrna, 
and  challenged  me  to  find  in  it  any  word  not  given  in  my  dic¬ 
tionary  of  ancient  Greek.  I  tried  it,  and  found  that  he  was 
right,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  all  my  teachers  had 
been  wrong,  as  I  had  been  myself  in  teaching  the  contrary. 
The  proof,  however,  was  so  conclusive  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

There  remained  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  which  was 
very  different  from  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  that  I  had 
been  taught  and  seemed  far  less  sonorous.  How  could  I  give 
up  the  poliiphloisboio  thalassccs  for  the  polyphhrsvio  thalassccs 
of  the  modern  Greek?  But  it  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  that 
polyphlccsvio  was  much  more  like  rushing  water  than  polu- 
phloisboio,  and  I  was  soon  led  to  examine  closely  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  modern  Greeks  pronounced 
by  accent  rather  than  by  quantity,  it  may  be  said  that  quantity 
can  only  be  denoted  by  accent,  unless  one  resorts  to  intoning  or 
musical  recitation.  Moreover,  these  accents  had  been  invented 
and  applied  by  an  old  Greek  grammarian  who  lived  before  Christ. 
Arcadius  of  Antioch,  a  grammarian  who  lived  about  200  A.  D., 
epitomized  a  work  on  prosody  written  by  Herodian,who  flour¬ 
ished  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180  A.  D.),  in  which 
Herodian  distinctly  states  that  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a 
grammarian  who  lived  about  200  B.  C.,  and  who  passed  many 
years  at  Alexandria,  invented  the  accents  and  breathings  now 
used  in  Greek  and  employed  them  as  “a  mark  of  correctness 
of  speech.”  The  Greeks  have  used  these  accents  and  breath¬ 
ings  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  so  that  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  they  have  maintained  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  their  speech  by  means  of  these  marks,  a  fact  utterly  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  history,  and  which  surely  should  authorize  them 
to  say  how  their  own  language  is  to  be  pronounced.  Yet 
Erasmus  actually  persuaded  almost  all  the  learned  men  of 
Europe  to  adopt  a  pronunciation  that  he  had  invented,  thus 
turning  their  backs  upon  a  nation  that  had  preserved  so  faith¬ 
fully  up  to  the  time  of  his  new  departure  (1528),  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  their  fathers.  From  Europe  our  scholars  took  their 
cue,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  we  have  been  using  and  teach¬ 
ing  this  fanciful  pronunciation,  utterly  ignoring  the  undoubt¬ 
edly  correct  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  building 
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up  an  artificial  barrier  between  us  and  the  millions  who  speak 
Greek. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  some  places.  Many  of  the  German  scholars  have 
seen  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  position,  and  have  taken  up, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Har¬ 
vard  College  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  advocate  pro¬ 
nouncing  Greek  by  accent,  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Yale 
has,  I  believe,  followed  suit,  and  now  Columbia,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Merriam,  has  wheeled  into  line.  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  colleges,  however,  still  fight  against  the  Greek 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  and  cannot  forgive  the  moderns 
for  pronouncing  six  different  vowels  and  diphthongs  with  the 
monotonous  sound  of  long  c.  This  seems  a  serious  difficulty, 
until  one  remembers  that  all  those  who  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  do  the  same  thing.  In  the  words  receive,  believe,  leave, 
eve,  plenitude,  and  a7iy,  we  are  actually  give  the  long  sound  of 
e  to  the  six  syllables  ci,  ie,  ea,  e,  i,  and  y,  and  are  thus  just  as 
outrageous  as  the  modern  Greeks.  We  must  therefore  either 
condemn  ourselves  or  let  this  argument  fall  gently  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  this  whole  story  of 
Greek  pronunciation  is  that  in  the  year  1518  Erasmus  wrote 
to  his  friend  John  Lascaris,  a  Greek,  at  Constantinople,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  send  a  native  Greek  who  could  teach  the  true 
pronunciation  of  Greek  to  the  students  of  the  new  college  at 
Louvain.  This  seems  so  incredible  that  I  give  the  original 
letter  in  full. 


matis 

1  Tu  cu 
Bene 
(  LO' 


Joanni  Lascari  ConstantinopoUtano  Erasmus  Roierodamus,  S.  D. 

Vir  omnibus  ornamentis  clarissime,  Hieronymus  Buslidius,  homo  doctus 
ac  potens,  et  hujus  regni  decus  incomparabile,  in  itinere  Hispanico  moriens, 
legavit  multa  millia  ducatorum  ad  institutionem  novi  Collegii  apud  Lovanium, 
Academiam  hac  aetate  cum  primis  florentem  in  quo  publicitus  et  gratis  tra- 
dantur  tres  linguae,  Hebraica,  Graeca,  Latina,  salario  satis  magnifico,  cir- 
citer  septuaginta  ducatorum,  quod  tamen  augeri  possit  pro  ratione  personae. 
Hebraeus  jam  adest,  et  item  Latinus.  Graecam  professionem  complures 
ambiunt.  Veruin  meum  consilium  semper  fuit  ut  ascisceretur  Grcecus 
natus,  unde  statim  germanam  Graeci  sertnonis  pronunciationem  imbibant 
auditores.  Ac  meae  sententiae  subscribunt  autores  hujus  negotii  omnes, 
mihique  mandarunt,  ut  suis  verbis  accerserem  quern  judicassem  ad  hoc 
negotii  idoneum.  Quare  te  rogo,  vel  pro  solita  tua  erga  nos  humanitate,  vel 
pro  tua  erga  bonas  literas  favore,  si  quern  nosti,  quern  existimes  et  mihi  et 
tibi  futurum  honori,  cura  ut  quamprimum  hue  advolet.  Dabitur  viaticum, 
dabitur  salarium,  dabitur  locus.  Erit  illi  res  cum  viris  integerrimis  et 
humanissimis.  Neque  minus  bdat  his  meis  literis  quam  si  centum  diplo- 
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ar- 

ro- 

ile 

he 

y. 

ek 

ns 

lie 

y. 


'c, 

of 

IS 

;r 

d. 

)f 

e 

T. 
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t 

il 


s 


I 

I 

matis  res  esset  transacta.  Inter  bonos  et  absque  syngraphis  bene  agitur. 
Tu  cura  ut  cleligas  idoneum,  ego  curabo  ne  honiinem  hue  venisse  poeniteat. 
Bene  vale,  doctissime  clarissimeque  vir. 

1'  Lovanii,  postridie  divi  Marci,  anno  MDXVIII.' 

(  Ten  years  after  this  letter  was  written  (1528)  Erasmus  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  did  not  know  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Greek  correctly.  He  therefore  published  another 
pronunciation  which  he  declared  to  be  the  correct  one,  and 
persuaded  almost  all  the  other  learned  men  in  Europe  to  follow 
I  him  in  this  curious  crusade.  Erasmus  thus  succeeded  wonder- 
1  fully  well  in  building  up  a  barrier  between  Greek  scholars  in 
the  West  and  the  Greek  nation  itself. 

I  Among  the  latest  statements  as  to  the  kinship  of  ancient 
,  and  modern  Greek  is  that  of  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  who 
)  was  for  one  year  (1882-83)  director  of  the  American  School  of 
1  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  He  says:  “The  great  fact 
I  remains  for  the  classical  student  that  the  cultivated  Greeks  of 
Athens  now  have  a  language  in  which  all  their  books  and  all 
their  better  newspapers  are  written,  which  is  used  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  government,  in  the  lectures  of  the 
university,  and  in  the  speeches  in  the  Senate,  which  is  taught 
j  in  all  the  Greek  schools  and  which  every  educated  person  can 
speak;  and  this  language  differs  less  from  the  Greek  of 
[  Xenophon,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  words,  than  that  differs 
I  from  the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  and  less  than  the  English  of 
i  to-day  differs  from  the  English  of  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

“It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Plato  or  Demosthenes,  were 
he  to  return  to  Athens,  could  read  the  daily  papers  with  little 
difficulty,  except  so  far  as  he  would  be  puzzled  by  modern 
ideas  and  new  forms  of  thought.  He  could  certainly  learn  to 
understand  the  forms  and  the  constructions  by  an  hour’s 
tuition.  If  ancient  Greek  were  taught  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  with  the  modern  pronunciation,  it  would  be  quite 
easy  for  any  one  of  our  better  Greek  scholars  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  educated  people  in  Athens,  and,  after  a 
!  little  practice,  to  make  himself  understood  by  them.” 

John  MacMullen 


New  York 


’  Erasmi  Epist.  181  folio,  Lond.  1642. 
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The  History  of  Modern  Education  :  An  Account  of  the  Course  of  Educational 
Opinion  and  Practice  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  to  the  Present  Decade. — liy 
Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in 
Cornell  University.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1892,  pp.  395.  Price 
$1.50. 

The  history  of  education  has  been  neglected  so  long  that 
many  intelligent  persons  are  not  aware  that  such  a  subject  of 
study  exists.  Indeed  it  is  found  only  in  normal  schools  and  a 
few  universities ;  the  former  usually  teach  it  very  badly,  and 
the  latter  almost  invariably  push  it  into  a  quiet  corner  where 
it  will  not  attract  too  much  attention.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
materially-minded  person  who  wants  to  be  assured,  before  he 
interests  himself  in  the  history  of  education,  that  a  knowledge 
of  it  will  secure  him  advancement  or  increase  of  salary.  This 
is  all  very  discouraging;  yet  the  subject  is  gradually  winning 
its  way  upon  its  intrinsic  merits  and  by  reason  of  its  permanent 
interest,  and  far  more  serious  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
history  of  education  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  schools  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  been  reproduced,  item  by  item;  every 
minute  detail  in  the  organization  of  the  early  universities  has 
been  gone  over;  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  have  been  traced  to 
their  origin  ;  and  the  educational  classics  of  the  modern  period 
have  been  carefully  translated  and  edited.  Most  of  this  work 
has  been  done,  however,  in  technical  journals  or  learned 
monographs,  and  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  reader. 
For  the  latter,  text-books  have  been  prepared  in  which  the 
results  of  recent  research  arc  put  together  and  a  consecutive 
story  of  educational  development  told.  Of  these  Profes.sor 
I  Williams’s  book  is  the  latest,  and,  for  the  American  reader,  the 

best.  It  is  not,  like  Mr.  Quick’s  remarkable  book,  a  contribu- 
1  tion  to  literature  as  well  as  to  pedagogics,  but  it  is  an  inter¬ 

esting,  accurate,  and  wise  history  of  the  period  that  it  covers. 

One  is  struck  with  the  excellent  sense  of  proportion  that 
pervades  the  work,  as  well  as  with  the  soundness  of  the 
,  author’s  judgments  and  his  breadth  of  view.  He  is  neither  a 
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partisan  nor  a  sentimentalist.  The  capital  sketch  of  Comenius 
— one  of  the  best  things  in  the  boo!: — and  the  very  discrim¬ 
inating  and  philosophical  analysis  of  Rousseau’s  £mile,  may 
be  cited  as  evidence  of  this.  The  young  student  will  also 
derive  no  little  help  from  Professor  Williams’s  comments  on 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  essays  on 
education.  In  fact,  the  author’s  long  teaching  experience  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  has  made  a  teacher’s  book. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Professor  Williams’s  History 
ought  to  displace  all  of  the  cheap  compends  now  in  use.  It 
is  also  a  more  serviceable  book,  for  this  country  at  least,  than 
the  English  translation  of  Compayr^’s  History  of  Pedagogy. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  effort  of  Professor  Williams  “to 
construct  a  narrative  which  should  be  truthful  and  perspicuous 
without  being  unduly  bulky,”  has  been  successful.  He  has 
amply  sustained  his  own  reputation  and  done  the  cause  of 
education  a  substantial  service. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Works  of  Joseph  Payne. — Edited  by  his  son,  Joseph  F.  Payne,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  London  and  New  York  ;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  i333,  1392,  vol.  i,"pp.  336,  vol.  ii,  p.  313.  Price  $5. 

This  handsome  edition  of  the  educational  writings  and 
addresses  of  Joseph  Payne  is  a  worthy  monument  to  his 
memory  and  must  find  a  place  in  every  educational  library 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  first  volume  are  gathered  the  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  an  important 
scries  of  supplementary  papers  and  addresses.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  lectures  on  the  history  of  education  and 
the  account  of  the  visit  to  German  schools.  A  memoir  by  the 
late  Mr.  Quick  and  an  admirable  portrait  of  Payne  are  included 
in  the  first  volume. 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Payne  died,  and  although  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  that  time,  his  writings  are  as 
stimulating  and  as  helpful  as  ever,  and  only  here  and  there  do 
they  seem  out  of  date.  The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  both  one  of  those  rare  theorizers  who  can 
teach,  and  one  of  those  rare  teachers  who  can  theorize.  Such 
a  man’s  experience  is  doubly  valuable;  for,  as  Professor  Paul¬ 
sen  tells  his  classes  every  year  at  Berlin,  the  theorizer  is  the 
only  man  who  can  have  real  e.xpericnce,  for  he  alone  can  inter- 
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pret  phenomena  and  see  their  inner  connection.  The  so-called 
practical  man,  who  will  not  or  cannot  theorize,  goes  through 
life  with  his  eyes  shut. 

Joseph  Payne  loved  the  work  of  teaching  and  had  a  pro¬ 
found  appreciation  of  its  real  significance.  As  he  viewed 
teaching,  it  meant — to  quote  Mr.  Quick — “an  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  pupil’s  mind,  a  power  of  calling  its  activities 
into  play  and  of  directing  them  to  the  needful  exercise,  a  per¬ 
ception  of  results,  and  a  knowledge  how  to  render  those  results 
permanent.”  With  this  lofty  ideal  before  him  Mr.  Payne  saw 
clearly  that  teachers  must  be  trained,  and  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  modern  educationists  who  have  insisted 
and  are  insisting,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers. 
The  various  papers  and  addresses  brought  together  in  these 
volumes  will  bear  the  test  of  careful  reading  and  rereading.  , 

N.  M.  B. 


British  Universities  :  Notes  and  Summaries  contributed  to  the  Welsh  University 
Discussion  by  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales. 
— With  a  General  Introduction  by  W.  Rhys  Rouerts,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor.  Manchester,  England  ’ 
J.  E.  Cornish,  1892,  pp.  89.  Price  is. 

This  modest  little  pamphlet  contains  in  compact  form  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  for  American  readers.  The 
writers  of  its  several  chapters  were  animated  by  a  desire  to 
bring  together  data  as  to  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  universities  elsewhere,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  organizing  a  university  for  Wales.  What  they 
have  given  us  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  constitution  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  existing  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Professor  Rhys  Roberts  contributes  an  introductory  essay 
which  runs  briefly  over  the  history  of  universities  and  then 
dwells  at  some  length  on  university  administration  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  is  also  touched 
upon,  and  the  author  is  wise  enough  to  say  that,  “not  more 
than  twelve,  and  possibly  only  eight  or  nine,  of  the  total 
number  of  American  universities  would,  it  is  thought,  be  able 
to  stand  the  application  of  a  vigorous  definition  of  the  term” 
(p.  14).  Even  this  estimate  is  decidedly  liberal. 

The  chapter  on  Oxford  is  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel  and  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  good  arrangement.  It  is  the  best  of 
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all  the  descriptions  of  single  institutions.  Even  the  novice 
can  thread  his  way  here  through  the  tangled  maze  of  Heb¬ 
domadal  Council,  Congregation,  and  Convocation ;  “Smalls,” 
“Moderations,”  and  “Greats” ;  and  the  various  requirements 
for  degrees  and  for  honors. 

The  other  universities  that  are  described  include  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Durham,  London,  the  Victoria  University,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  the  University  of  Dublin, 
Queen’s,  and  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  The  informa¬ 
tion  given  is  in  every  case  accurate  and  well  chosen. 

The  very  obvious  success  of  a  pamphlet  of  this  kind  sug¬ 
gests  the  usefulness  of  a  similar  treatment  of  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Story  of  the  German  Iliad ;  A  School  Reader  for  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Grades. — By  Mary  E.  Burt.  New  York:  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1892, 
pp.  ug. 

Six  Centuries  of  English  Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. — By  James 
Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  308. 
Selections  for  Memorizing  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades. 
— Compiled  by  L.  C.  Foster  qnd  Sherman  Williams.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1892,  pp.  viii,  195. 

Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xxiv,  139. 

There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers  as 
to  whether  literature  should  be  studied  in  complete  works  or 
in  selections.  But  a  very  few  years  ago,  almost  the  only  read¬ 
ing  matter  supplied  for  elementary  pupils  was  contained  in 
the  graded  school  readers.  These  books  have,  since  their 
invention,  been  filled  with  selections,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  torn  from  their  contexts,  and  thus  deprived,  in  large 
measure,  of  their  legitimate  interest.  The  results  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  study  of  books  of  this  kind  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
They  afford  material  for  elocutionary  drill,  and  that  is  about 
all.  They  do  not  enable  the  pupil  to  follow  a  sustained  train 
of  thought,  only  fragments  of  thought.  They  do  not  present 
complete  works  of  literary  art,  and  so  do  not  lead  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  that  greatest  of  all  arts. 

A  practical  difficulty,  however,  has  presented  itself  to  those 
who  have  endeavored  to  prepare  entire  works  for  children’s 
study  in  school.  Many  of  the  works  which  it  is  highly  dcsira> 
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ble  that  children  should  read,  are  much  too  long  for  study  in 
graded  schools.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  longer 
poems,  and  with  most  of  our  classical  fiction. 

Two  methods  of  meeting  this  difficulty  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  One  is  to  present  only  the  most  stirring  or  most 
worthy  passages,  the  sense  being  carried  on  by  brief  state¬ 
ments  in  the  editor’s  words  of  the  substance  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  parts.  The  other  is  to  omit  all  that  is  unnecessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  train  of  thought  or  the  narrative,  all  digressions,  dis¬ 
quisitions,  and  superfluous  descriptions,  and  to  say  nothing  (in 
the  school  editions)  of  the  omissions.  The  first  method  is  too 
often  marred  by  the  unskillfulness  of  the  editor’s  work;  the 
contrast  between  the  precious  stones  and  the  links  by  which 
they  are  connected  is  too  violent.  The  objection  to  the 
second  method  is  that  it  has  too  much  the  appearance  of 
mutilation.  This,  however,  will  affect  only  mature  readers. 
Children  do  not  know  what  has  been  left  out.  And,  in  fine, 
it  may  be  said  that,  if,  in  order  to  foster  the  love  of  good 
literature,  the  excision  of  parts  uninteresting  or  unprofitable 
to  children  is  necessary,  the  cause  abundantly  justifies  the 
means.  Miss  Burt  has  apparently  used  both  methods  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  school  edition  of  the  “Nibelungen  Lied,”  ant! 
has  used  them  skillfully  and  with  discretion.  It  is  most 
extraordinary,  but  still  such  is  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  first 
edition  of  the  “German  Iliad”  prepared  for  school  use.  “The 
story  of  the  ‘Horned  Siegfried,’”  says  Carlyle,  “is  a  real 
child’s-book  and  people’s-book  among  the  Germans.”  “The 
Nibelungen,”  he  continues,  “is  welcomed  as  a  precious 
national  possession,  recovered  after  six  centuries  of  neglect, 
and  takes  undisputed  place  among  the  sacred  books  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  .  .  .  and  to  look  with  natural  eyes  on  that 
part  of  it  which  stands  visibly  above  ground,  and  record  his 
own  e.xperiences  thereof,  is  what  any  reasonable  mortal  can  do 
if  he  will  take  heed.  It  belongs  to  the  English  Teutons  as 
well  as  to  the  Germans.”  To  the  American  Teutons  as  well 
as  to  the  English,  it  may  be  added;  to  those  who  spring  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  stock,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  come  direct  from  the  Fatherland.  In  myth,  not  the 
stories  of  Heracles  and  Aphrodite,  but  of  Siegfried  and  Briinn- 
hilde,  are  the  true  patrimony  of  every  American  child.  Here 
are  the  stories  that  take  hold  of  every  imagination ;  the  stories 
that  show  the  types  of  manliness  and  womanliness  to  be 
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imitated,  as  well  as  those  to  be  shunned  and  hated.  No 
better  reading  book  than  this  can  be  placed  in  a  child’s  hand. 
To  the  adult,  also,  who  has  never  learned  the  story  of  the 
German  Iliad,  and  who  gazes  in  ignorant  awe  on  the  noble 
operas  of  Richard  Wagner,  I  can  heartily  commend  this  book. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  Six  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  English  classics  prepared  for  school  use.  It 
is  evidently  intended  to  present  a  general  view  of  English 
poetry  from  Tennyson  to  Chaucer,  before  the  more  minute 
study  of  particular  poets  or  schools  of  poetry  is  presented. 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  author  has  wisely  commenced 
with  the  poetry  of  our  own  day  and  worked  backward  to  the 
poetry  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  literature,  certainly,  the 
chronological  order  is  not  the  pedagogical.  The  selections  are 
all  good, as  far  as  they  go.  The  notes,  too,  are  commendable; 
I  do  not  find  in  them  anything  to  which  exception  can  well 
be  taken. 

The  Selections  for  Memorizing  prepared  by  Superintend¬ 
ents  Williams  and  Foster,  is  exactly  what  its  name  indicates. 
Selections  are  given  suitable  for  primary  grades,  for  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  and  for  high  school  grades.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  school  exercises  is  the  memorizing  of  good  prose 
and  poetry.  It  is  a  good  exercise,  even  if  the  matter  memo¬ 
rized  is  not  fully  understood  at  the  time.  No  mind,  however 
fully  developed,  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  full  meaning  of 
poetry.  “The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land”  infiltrates 
only  very  gradually  the  recesses  of  the  brain.  And  so  a  poem 
learned  in  childhood,  through  the  very  slowness  with  which  its 
significance  is  grasped,  often  becomes  a. perpetual  benediction 
throughout  life.  The  work  of  memorizing  selections  in 
schools  is,  however,  too  often  marred  by  requiring  children  to 
learn  by  heart  matter  that  is  entirely  unsuitable.  This  danger 
will  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  book,  in  which  the  selections 
have  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  progress. 

Deighton’s  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  work  for  advanced  students.  Both  in  the 
Introduction  and  in  the  Notes,  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
Johnson’s  work  are  clearly  brought  out,  while  the  young 
student  is  carefully  guarded  against  imbibing  the  errors  into 
which  Johnson  fell,  not  less  through  his  political,  than  through 
his  literary,  prejudices. 


W.  H.  M. 
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Studies  in  English  Grammar :  A  Comprehensive  Course  for  Grammar  Schools, 

High  Schools, and  Academies  ;  based  upon  Welsh’s  English  Grammar. 

— Edited  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.  Boston;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  240. 

The  English  Language  and  English  Grammar, — By  Samuel  Ramsey.  New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1892,  pp.  iv,  568. 

Here  are  two  grammars  of  very  distinct  types — the  compen¬ 
dium  for  pupils  and  the  more  or  less  exhaustive  treatise 
intended  for  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  Superintendent  Greenwood  has  made  his  first  essay 
in  text-book-making  in  the  preparation  of  this  compendium, 
based  on  Welsh’s  Lrssotis  in  E7iglish  Grammar.  How  far  Mr. 
Welsh’s  book  is  responsible  for  the  present  volume  I  am 
unable  to  determine,  as  I  must  confess  ignorance  of  what  was 
once,  I  am  told,  a  popular  text-book;  but  it  is  truly  amazing 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  eminence  as  an  educator 
should,  as  responsible  editor,  have  permitted  some  of  the 
things  in  the  edition  which  bears  his  name,  to  issue  from  the 
press.  The  objection  that  will  be  generally  urged  against  the 
book  is  that  it  contains  hardly  a  trace  of  the  inductive 
method.  This  objection,  however,  I  do  not  regard  as  formid¬ 
able,  because  the  book  is  intended  for  pupils  w'ho  should  have 
passed  the  inductive  stage.  It  is  the  frequent  looseness  of 
the  language  used,  and  the  anomalies  in  arrangement  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  criticise. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
Mr.  Greenwood  gives  us  the  following  definition  of  English 
Grammar:  “English  grammar  is  the  science  of  the  principles 
and  usages  of  the  English  language.’’  This  definition  is  open 
to  two  objections,  either  of  which  is  fatal :  first,  it  is  too  wide, 
as  it  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  rhetoric  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  formal  logic;  second,  it  contains  four  terms 
which  themselves  require  definition  and  have  not  been  defined 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  “science,”  “principles,” 
“usages,”  and  “language.”  As  to  what  Mr.  Greenwoood  under¬ 
stands,  however,  by  the  “principles”  of  the  English  language, 
he  does  not  leave  us  long  in  doubt.  They  “may  be  con¬ 
veniently  classed,”  he  says,  “as  follows:  l.  The  elementary 
sounds  and  letters  of  the  language.  2.  The  grouping  of 
the  words  into  classes.  3.  The  construction  and  analysis  of 
sentences.  4.  The  rules  that  govern  versification.”  The 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word  principle,  when  used  as  a  scien- 
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tific  term,  is  that  given  by  Webster;  “A  fundamental  truth, 
a  comprehensive  law  or  doctrine  from  which  others  are 
derived,  or  on  which  others  are  founded.”  How  absurd,  then, 
to  speak  of  a  sound,  or  a  letter,  or  the  analysis  of  sentences, 
or  the  rules  that  govern  versification,  as  a  principle!  Perhaps 
Mr.  Greenwood  would  reply  that  he  does  not  use  the  word 
“principle”  as  it  is  defined  by  Webster.  This,  though  a  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment,  I  suppose  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  But 
if  he  does  use  the  word  out  of  its  accepted  scientific  meaning, 
he  should  provide  his  own  definition. 

Upon  this  fourfold  classification  of  “principles”  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  founds  the  division  of  English  grammar  into  four  parts: 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody.  It  would 
seem,  from  his  arrangement  of  these  terms,  that  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  means  by  etymology  the  grouping  of  words  into 
classes.  What,  then,  is  the  reader’s  astonishment  to  find  tliat, 
though  fully  one-half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  words  and  a  statement  of  their  inflections,  this  subject 
is  not  once  referred  to  as  belonging  to  etymology?  And,  when 
he  comes  to  a  definition  of  the  term  on  p.  169,  he  finds  the 
following:  “Etymology  is  that  division  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  origin,  variation,  derivation,  and  properties  of 
words.”  On  p.  17  etymology  is  made  to  include  the 
classification  of  words  and  that  alone;  on  p.  169  classifica¬ 
tion  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  definition.  Such  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  terms  in  any  book,  but  particularly  in  a 
school  text-book,  is  simply  monstrous.  After  this,  no  one  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that,  though  prosody  is  mentioned  on 
p.  17  as  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  grammar,  its  treatment 
is  omitted  altogether. 

Carelessness  in  the  use  of  scientific  terms  seems  to  pervade 
the  language  of  the  book.  On  p.  29  the  author  says: 
“  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  structure  they  exhibit, 
all  sentences  fall  under  one  of  three  classes.  They  are 
simple,  complex,  or  compound."  Under  which  one  of  these 
three  classes  do  all  sentences  fall?  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
“modification  of  adverbs”  the  “modification  of  nouns,”  etc,, 
when  he  manifestly  means  inflection.  Modification  has  now  a 
well-defined  use  as  a  grammatical  term,  and  it  is  this  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Greenwood  uses  the  word  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  Analysis,  and  defines  it  in  his 
glossary. 
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Many  of  the  old  “rules  of  syntax,”  some  of  which  are  ridicu¬ 
lous,  some  of  which  have  no  reference  to  syntax  at  all,  are  still 
preserved  in  this  book,  like  fossils  in  a  rock.  What  reason 
can  there  be  for  the  rule:  “In  the  use  of  irregular  verbs  the 
past  tense  should  be  distinguished  from  the  past  participle?” 
This  is  all  very  well  as  a  caution,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
rule  of  syntax.  Equally  out  of  place  is  the  rule:  “Interjec¬ 
tions  arc  independent  in  construction.”  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  an  interjection  as  a  part  of  speech  is  that  it  has  no 
syntax.  It  is  the  recitation  of  such  rules  as  these,  every  time 
a  word  is  parsed,  that  makes  the  teaching  of  grammar  the 
senseless  routine  into  which  it  so  frequently  degenerates. 

A  diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover  any  treatment  of  the 
“shall  and  will”  difficulty;  while  the  author’s  view  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mode  is  certainly  unique.  He  excludes  it  from  his 
classification,  because  (i)  there  is  no  peculiar  form  for  it,  and 
(2)  because  there  is  no  peculiar  meaning  for  it.  As  to  the 
form,  the  statement  is  only  partially  true;  and  even  if  it  were 
wholly  true  the  argument  would  not  avail.  He  might  as 
well  exclude  the  objective  case  of  nouns  because  it  has  no 
“peculiar  form.”  The  statement  that  the  subjunctive  mode 
has  “no  peculiar  meaning”  is  altogether  incorrect.  The 
trouble  is  that  Mr.  Greenwood  has  failed  to  grasp  the  gen¬ 
eral  notion  involved  in  “mode.”  The  subjunctive  mode  has  a 
“peculiar  meaning”  in  English,  just  as  it  has  in  Latin,  and  is 
freely  used  by  classical  writers  and  good  speakers.  The 
day  for  grammars  that  set  up  arbitrary  standards  of  language, 
instead  of  recording  the  best  usage,  is  past. 

Very  different  in  character  is  Mr.  Ramsey’s  volume.  Not 
intended  for  the  schoolboy  but  for  the  general  reader,  not  set¬ 
ting  up  arbitrary  standards  but  seeking  to  set  forth  the  best 
usage  of  the  language,  I  must  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  English  grammar.  The  author 
pretends  to  no  originality ;  but  he  has  carefully  collated  the 
opinions  of  the  highest  authorities,  ransacked  classic  English 
literature  for  illustrations,  and  cast  the  whole  in  a  form  at 
once  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  English  language  and  English  grammar. 
Under  the  first  head  he  treats  of  the  sources  of  English,  word¬ 
making,  the  alphabet,  Grimm’s  law,  and  pronunciation  and 
spelling.  Under  the  second  head  he  treats  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  their  properties,  and  their  syntax. 
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The  fullness  with  which  Mr.  Ramsey  has  treated  every 
part  of  his  subject  may  be  imagined  from  the  statement  that 
he  devotes  thirteen  pages  to  the  subjunctive  mode,  and 
twenty-seven  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  “shall  and  will” 
problem.  It  may  be  safely  said,  indeed,  that,  while  he  is  less 
technical  and  less  scholarly  than  Mr.  Morris,  and  less  philo¬ 
sophic  than  Dr.  Bain,  he  has  produced  a  much  more  readable 
book  than  either.  Though  far  from  being  as  complete  a  rdsum^ 
of  the  best  English  usage  as  is  Matzner’s  work  in  German,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  yet  produced  in  our 
own  language.  To  teachers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  carry  their  grammatical  studies  beyond  the  regulation 
school  text-book,  and  whose  teaching  of  grammar  is  poor 
because  their  knowledge  is  limited,  the  book  should  be  most 
profitable  and  most  welcome. 


W.  H.  M. 
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EDITORIAL 

At  last,  after  much  discreditable  shuffling  and  harmful  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Exposition  authorities,  it  isannounced,  “semi¬ 
officially,”  that  a  separate  Educational  Building  will  be  erected 
at  Chicago.  The  munificent  sum  of  $i  5o,CKX) — less  than  is  spent 
every  year  on  schools  by  almost  any  city  in  the  country  having 
75, (XXD  inhabitants — is  to  be  diverted  for  this  purpose  from  the 
millions  appropriated  to  housing  machinery,  minerals,  horned 
cattle,  and  hogs.  Yet  even  for  this  little  something — if  it  is 
really  to  be  granted — it  behooves  us  to  be  thankful,  for  it  was 
only  secured  by  the  most  strenuous  representations  that,  unless 
education  was  cared  for  in  some  way,  the  school  and  college 
teachers  of  the  country  would  denounce  the  Exposition  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — this  being  the  only  sort  of 
argument  that  seems  to  carry  weight  with  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  space  to  be  provided  is  ridiculously  small,  but  muse 
be  made  the  most  of.  By  a  concerted  effort  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  it  is  possible  to  make  an  exhibit  that  will  be  creditable. 
If  any  State  or  city  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken,  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  should  be  sent  for 
and  used  as  a  guide.  It  is  admirable  in  every  respect. 


This  exhibit  at  Chicago  next  year  will  afford  an  un¬ 
usually  favorable  opportunity  to  compare  the  work  done 
by  the  rural  schools  of  the  several  States.  The  number 
of  these  schools  and  hence  their  importance  in  any  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  United  States,  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  city  schools  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  at  Chicago  the  city  schools  will  monopolize  most  of 
the  space  and  completely  overshadow  the  schools  of  the 
country  districts.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  :  namely, 
the  greater  facilities  of  the  cities  to  prepare  an  exhibit,  their 
greater  unity  and  coherence  in  organization  and  control,  and 
their  larger  experience  in  this  sort  of  work.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  several  of  the  Western  States  will 
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make  a  remarkable  rural  school  exhibit.  To  accomplish  this, 
much  must  be  done  by  the  State  departments  of  public  in¬ 
struction  by  furnishing  gratuitous  supplies  to  the  localities, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  a  rural  district  with  small 
means  to  participate.  Furthermore,  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  State  officers  to  the  rural  schools  should  be  full  and  ex¬ 
plicit,  in  order  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  carefully  directed  and  supervised  city  schools. 

That  the  exhibit  of  rural  schools  will  show  widely  varying 
degrees  of  excellence  is  quite  probable.  To  what  factors  or 
conditions  should  this  great  disparity,  if  it  is  found  to  exist, 
be  attributed  ?  Any  remarkable  superiority  in  the  work  of  a 
city  will  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  its  supervision 
and  teaching  force,  especially  the  latter.  But  to  what  will 
any  particular  excellence  in  the  rural  schools,  where  the 
teaching  qualifications  are  quite  uniform  throughout  tlie  coun¬ 
try,  be  ascribed  ?  Here  will  be  an  opportunity  for  tlie  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  exhibit  the  efficiency  of  its  system  of 
district  supervision,  so  called,  in  competition  witli  the  county 
supervision  of  most  other  States.  The  townsliip  system,  as 
opposed  to  the  school  district  system,  will  be  enabled  to  prove 
its  superiority  by  the  w'ork  exhibited.  The  elected  county 
superintendent,  as  in  New  York,  will  be  matched  against  the 
appointed  superintendent,  as  in  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  the 
exhibit  at  Chicago  of  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
country  ought  to  lead  to  some  very  valuable  and  positive 
conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  in  their  organization  and 
management. 


How  to  secure  an  honest  and  reliable  school  census  is  a 
problem  that  many  States  have  yet  to  solve.  In  New  Jersey 
the  problem  has  always  been  an  important  one,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  method  employed  in  that  State  for  levying  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  State  school  tax.  The  school  census  is  regularly 
taken  in  May  of  each  year,  and  includes  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  The  State  school  tax  of  §5.00 
per  capita  is  based  thereon.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  20,CX)0  in  the  entire  census  would 
make  a  difference  of  $100,000,  in  the  amount  of  the  annual 
school  tax  to  be  raised  by  the  State.  The  entire  State  school 
tax,  determined  as  above,  is  apportioned  by  law  among  the 
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several  counties,  according  to  their  assessed  valuations,  and  is 
collected  in  the  usual  manner.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  New  \  ti 
Jersey  school  law,  however,  is  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  !  h 

tax  raised  in  any  county  is  required  to  be  returned  to  that  h 

county,  ten  per  cent,  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  1 

Board  of  Education  to  distribute  among  the  poorer  and  more  d 

deserving  counties  of  the  State.  Again,  every  school  district  1  n 

containing  forty-five  children  of  school  age  is  entitled  to  not  '  o 

less  than  $375  from  the  State  school  tax,  which  is  $100  more  n 

than  is  received  by  districts  having  a  less  number  of  children.  ,  t 

Add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that  enumerators  are  paid  by  )  ii 

the  name,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  an  exact  and  honest  school  i  s 

census  is  important.  1 


For  several  years  complaints  have  been  frequent  that  certain 
districts  of  the  State,  cities  more  especially,  were  sending  in 
“  padded  ”  returns,  and  were  thereby  profiting,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  at  the  expense  of  other  districts.  The  evidence  of  this 
carelessness,  if  not  dishonesty,  in  obtaining  the  school  census 
under  the  existing  law,  induced  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  to  enact  a  new  law,  creating  a  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school  census  and  giving  that  officer  large 
discretionary  powers,  which  it  was  believed  would  enable  him 
to  secure  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  school  children  of 
the  State.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  period  of  five  years.  He  in  turn  appoints 
all  the  enumerators  for  the  State,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  has  the 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
general,  the  act  was  designed  to  create  a  central  and  responsi¬ 
ble  head  for  this  important  branch  of  the  State  educational 
service.  The  principal  defect  of  the  old  law — and,  for  that 
matter,  of  school  census  laws  in  most  States — was  that  it  gave 
to  the  various  school  boards  and  district  trustees  throughout 
the  State,  the  power  to  appoint  the  local  enumerators,  who 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  might  be  expected  to  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  their  respective  districts  rather  than 
those  of  the  State  at  large.  There  was  also  no  central  officer 
to  investigate  the  returns  and  inflict  a  penalty  for  inaccuracy 
or  dishonesty,  and  various  abuses  constantly  arose. 
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These  abuses  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  exaggeration  of  the  census  for  the  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  enumerator.  This  was  the  case  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  failure  of  the  old 
law  to  provide  any  means  of  detection  and  punishment.  (2) 
The  exaggeration  of  the  census  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
district  from  the  §275  class  to  the  $375  class,  by  adding  a  few 
names  where  the  census  fell  slightly  below  forty-five  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district.  This  kind  of  offense  was  the 
more  readily  condoned  by  local  boards  because  it  relieved 
the  district  oftentimes  from  local  taxation.  (3)  Local  pride 
in  reporting  a  large  school  population  with  no  motive  of 
securing  a  large  State  appropriation. 

The  present  law,  which  makes  the  census  a  State  and  not  a 
local  matter,  removes  very  largely  the  foregoing  incentives  to 
inaccurate  or  false  returns.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  principle  of  centralization  may  be  introduced  into 
our  American  school  system  with  advantage.  To  secure  an 
accurate  United  States  census  by  allowing  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  appoint  and  supervise  the  local  enumera¬ 
tors  would  hardly  be  thought  of.  Still,  the  motive  for  making 
inaccurate  returns  from  a  single  district  is  by  no  means  so 
great  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  census,  since  no  ap¬ 
portionment  of  moneys  is  dependent  thereon. 

As  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  new 
law,  the  last  school  census  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shows 
a  decrease  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  in  the  school  population 
of  a  single  city  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding 
year.  Several  other  cities  of  the  State  also  show  a  falling  off 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  Over  fifty  of  the  smaller  school 
districts  showed  a  decrease  in  school  population  that  could 
only  be  attributed  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  enumeration  of 
previous  years. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  enumeration  under  the 
new  law,  several  cities  ordered  recounts,  at  their  own  expense, 
but  found  the  results  of  the  official  State  census  substantially 
correct. 

In  many  instances  the  inaccuracies  above  pointed  out  could 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  carelessness  alone,  due  to  the  hasty  and 
superficial  manner  in  which  the  work  had  formerly  been  done. 
The  easiest  way  to  take  a  school  census  was  found  to  be  to 
copy  the  list  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  add  thereto  a  num- 
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ber  of  names,  presumably  enough  to  cover  the  natural  increase  -  I 

of  population.  That  this  practice  was  followed  in  some  of  the  ^  c 

cities  of  the  State  there  is  positive  proof.  In  other  cases,  ^  i 

however,  there  was  undoubted  and  designed  fraud.  1  t 

The  present  law,  by  putting  the  appointment  of  enumera-  \  j 
tors  in  the  hands  of  one  man — a  State  officer — and  by  giving  |  J 
him  adequate  power  to  investigate  and  punish  all  violations  of  >  i 
the  census  rules  and  regulations,  is  believed  to  be  an  advanced  c 

step  in  school  legislation.  That  similar  abuses  of  the  school  a 

census  exist  in  almost  every  State  where  the  school  census  is 
made  the  basis  of  a  distribution  of  the  public  school  tax — and  *  s 

even  where  there  is  no  such  distribution  of  public  funds,  but  |  c 

where  enumerators  are  paid  by  the  name,  there  can  be  no  •  J.  "] 

doubt.  The  official  reports  of  State  superintendents  gener-  1  c 

ally  allude  in  disparaging  terms  to  their  official  school  census.  c 

That  New  Jersey  should  be  the  first  State  to  attempt  to  cor-  c 

rect  these  abuses,  is  fully  consistent  with  its  reputation  for  just  r 

laws  vigorously  enforced.  1 


State  Superintendent  Wolfe  of  Missouri  has  just  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  other  States,  solicit¬ 
ing  topics  for  discussion  at  the  Round  Table  which  this  body 


of  educators  hopes  to  hold  next  summer  at  Chicago  under  the  j  f 

auspices  of  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary.  Of  a  score  or  ;  t 

more  of  topics  that  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  < 

State  superintendents,  one  or  two  merely  can  be  suggested  i 

here.  The  inter-State  recognition  of  teachers’  licenses,  which  '  i 

was  alluded  to  in  a  previous  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  t 

Review,’  is  a  live  topic  and  its  discussion  ought  to  be  fruitful  1 

of  good  results.  The  prevailing  practice  of  re-examining  the  < 

most  highly  accredited  teachers  before  granting  a  license  in  < 

another  State,  is  an  unwarranted  hardship  and  not  infrequently  1  < 


a  professional  indignity.  In  no  other  profession,  as,  for  ex-  i  f 

ample,  law  or  medicine — which  require  of  licensees  knowledge  (  ^ 

much  more  extensive,  technical,  and  exact — is  such  a  practice  1 

tolerated.  A  lawyer  who  removes  from  one  State  to  another 
is  required  simply  to  apply  to  the  proper  court,  and  if  evi-  (  ^ 

dence  is  furnished  that  he  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  ] 

the  bar  of  another  State  he  is  admitted  by  courtesy  without  ^ 

any  technical  examination  as  to  his  ability  or  qualifications.  1 

'IV:  loi  '  ' 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  original  licensing  power  acted  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  in  good  faith.  So  also  in  the  medical  profession 
it  is  required  only  that  a  physician  seeking  admission  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  another  State  should  satisfy  the  medical  board  having 
jurisdiction  that  he  is  a  regularly  graduated  physician  of  an 
institution  in  good  standing  and  is  morally  worthy.  Neither 
in  law  nor  in  medicine  is  there  any  re-examinatibn  to  test  a 
candidate’s  technical  knowledge.  Why  should  such  on  ex¬ 
amination  be  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession? 

Is  it  not  feasible  for  the  State  superintendents  to  agree  upon 
some  modus vivendi,'}i\i^XQhy  the  highest  permanent  certificate 
of  one  State  may  receive  full  and  free  recognition  in  another? 
The  objection  that  the  lower  requirements  of  some  of  the 
States  might  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  neighbors 
could  be  easily  obviated  if  the  State  superintendents  were 
once  clearly  determined  to  break  down  this  State  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  agree  on  some  basis  for  a  general  recognition  of  the 
licensing  power.  Until  the  highest  official  act  of  one  State 
shall  receiver  ecognition  in  other  States,  teaching  can  hardly 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  profession. 


Another  subject  that  may  fairly  claim  the  attention  of  the 
State  superintendents  is  the  educational  value  of  county 
teachers’  institutes  and  the  best  plan  for  their  successful 
operation.  Since  1846  teachers’  institutes  have  been  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  With 
nearly  fifty  years  of  experience  to  appeal  to,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  educational  officers  of  that  State  as  to  the 
best  plan  for  organizing  and  conducting  teachers’  institutes 
ought  to  be  very  valuable.  In  most  important  details,  how¬ 
ever.  the  Massachusetts  institutes  are  essentially  unlike  those 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other 
States  in  whicli  school  conditions  are  not  greatly  dissimilar. 
A  discussion  of  these  details  would  bring  out  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  various  institute  systems. 

Critical  observers  are  far  from  agreed  that  these  expensive 
State  institutions  are  doing  so  much  as  they  might  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  established. 
For  often  the  county  teachers’  institute  is  nothing  more 
than  a  teachers’  gala  day ;  no  considerable,  substantial,  per¬ 
manent  good  is  accomplished.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
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free  discussion  of  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  institutes,  as 
they  are  now  conducted  by  the  various  States,  would  lead  to 
considerable  change  for  the  better. 


Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Healtli,  contributes  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  that 
body  an  e.xhaustive  and  scholarly  treatise  on  school  hygiene. 
It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
because  of  its  scope,  its  accuracy,  and  its  wealth  of  material 
drawn  from  the  highest  scientific  authorities  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  also  thoroughly  practical,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  those  charged  with  the  erection  of  school 
buildings. 


The  Tennessee  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  on 
November  3  and  4.  The  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
Chancellor  W.  fl.  Payne,  president  of  the  association, 
in  his  opening  address  set  forth  the  relation  which  should 
exist  between  public  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  He  drew  an  illustration  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  showed  that 
the  educational  canfusion  which  prevails  in  Tennessee  is  partly 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  dominating  university  which  might  by  its 
influence  control  the  lower  schools. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  during  the  meeting  were  the 
humanizing  influence  of  the  classics  in  schools  and  colleges, 
Latin  prose  composition  in  schools,  the  teaching  of  formal 
,  gramm  ir,  and  the  relation  of  preparatory  schools  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

This  Association  has  now  been  in  existence  five  years  and 
it  is  doing  much  good.  It  is  laboring  to  accomplish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  objects:  l.  To  raise  and  make  uniform  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  leading 
Tennessee  colleges.  2.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  all  over  the  State.  3.  To  separate  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  and  to  induce  each  to  confine  itself 
to  its  legitimate  work.  4.  To  induce  the  many  unendowed 
colleges  which  are  really  doing  but  little  more  than  pre¬ 
paratory  work  to  give  up  the  name  of  college  and  convert 
themselves  into  training  schools.  5.  To  cultivate  a  public 
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sentiment  in  favor  of  a  correct  educational  system.  6.  To 
afford  the  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  for  exchange* 
of  views  and  mutual  help.  The  president  for  the  coming 
year  is  Professor  J.  I.  D.  Hinds  of  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon. 


Professor  Carpenter's  article  in  this  issue  '  complements  in 
an  interesting  way  the  recent  report  by  a  committee  of  the’ 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  on  the  teaching  of 
composition  and  rhetoric  in  that  institution.  Harvard  is 
recognized  as  the  college  where  most  thought,  time,  and  money 
have  been  expended  in  endeavoring  to  make  this  branch  of 
instruction  effective.  It  is  found,  nevertheless,  that  the  col¬ 
lege  instruction  in  composition  is  necessarily  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  because  of  the  wretched  equipment  of 
the  students.  In  this  department,  then,  Harvard  College  is 
doing  the  work  of  “  a  mere  academy,  the  instructors  in  which 
are  subjected  to  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  elements.” 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  to  be  that  “  in  the  matter  of 
English  composition  the  scholar  (pupil  ?)  in  the  preparatory 
school  receives,  indeed,  nothing  which  can  with  any  propriety 
be  called  an  education ;  he  is  trained  to  pass  a  given  examina¬ 
tion  :  that  and  nothing  more.” 

The  committee  continued  :  “  So  far  as  writing  English  is 
concerned,  therefore,  the  grammar  school  theory  would  still 
seem  to  be  the  one  enunciated  by  Dogberry  some  centuries 
ago,  that  ‘  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature  ’ ;  while,  in  the 
collegiate  preparatory  schools  another,  not  very  dissimilar 
theory  obtains,  under  which  the  scholar  who  passes  hours 
each  day  in  the  oral  translation  of  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  is 
supposed,  when  a  pen  is  put  in  his  hand  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  through  some  mysterious  sleight  of  hand,  to  apply 
without  practice  his  familiarity  with  the  classics  to  the  work 
of  English  composition — an  educational  process  which  is  in 
fact  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  result  in  much  the  same 
way  and  just  about  as  rationally  as  that  adopted  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who,  proposing  to  discuss  Chinese  metaphysics,  read  up 
in  the  encyclopedia  under  the  two  heads  of  China  and  Meta¬ 
physics,  and  combined  his  information. 

“  Satisfactory  results,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  getting 
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boys  through  an  examination  and  into  college  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  expected  from  such  a  method.  Its  crudeness  is 
apparent ;  it  is  in  no  sense  Education.” 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  no  authority  can  remedy  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs  except  the  secondary  schools  themselves. 
The  Educational  Review  has  insisted  again  and  again  upon 
the  glaring  deficiencies  of  that  class  of  institutions,  not  only 
in  respect  to  English  but  in  many  other  departments  of  study. 
The  colleges,  however,  can  assist  the  schools  materially ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  better  way  than  by  adopting  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Harvard  report  that  “the  student  who  presents  him¬ 
self  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  who  cannot  write  the 
English  language  with  facility  and  correctness,  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  preparatory  school  to  remain  there  until  he  can  so 
write  it.” 


The  Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  to  study  the  various  problems  relating  to 
the  organization  and  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,'  held 
their  first  meeting  at  Columbia  College,  on  November  9,  10, 
and  II.  Every  member  of  this  committee  was  present. 
Presidents  Angell,  Jesse,  and  Baker  traveling  from  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Colorado,  respectively,  for  the  purpose.  The 
meeting  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  conviction  was 
freely  expressed  that  the  work  undertaken  could  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  and  would  result  in  a  marked  improvement 
in  secondary  school  work  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  determined  to  appoint  nine  conferences  to  meet  at 
various  points  on  December  28  and  the  following  days,  each 
conference  to  consist  of  ten  persons  whose  position  and 
reputation  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  experts  in  some  one 
subject  of  study  in  secondary  schools.  The  members  of 
these  conferences  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  every 
section,  interest,  and  school  of  thought  will  find  representa¬ 
tion.  The  names  of  these  persons  will  not  be  made  public 
until  their  acceptances  have  been  secured.  The  full  list  will 
be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Educationai,  Review. 

The  committee,  after  very  careful  consideration,  adopted 
the  following  list  of  questions,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  each 
conference  : 
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1.  In  the  school  course  of  study,  extending  from  the  age  of 
six  years  to  eighteen  years — a  course  covering  both  grammar 
and  high  school  periods — at  what  age  should  the  study  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  conference  be  introduced  ? 

2.  After  it  has  been  introduced,  how  many  year-week- 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  it? 

3.  How  many  year-week-hours  should  be  devoted  to  it 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  complete  course? 

4.  What  topics  or  parts  of  the  subject  may  reasonably  be 
covered  during  the  whole  course? 

5.  What  topics  or  parts  of  the  subject  may  best  be  reserved 
for  the  last  four  years? 

6.  In  what  form  and  to  what  extent  should  the  subject 
enter  into  college  requirements  for  admission? 

7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who 
are  going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific 
school,  and  for  those  who  presumably  are  going  to  neither? 

8.  At  what  time  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  any  be 
recommended  ? 

9.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of 
teaching  this  subject  throughout  the  school  course? 

10.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  mode  of  test¬ 
ing  attainments  in  this  subject  at  college  admission  examina¬ 
tions? 

11.  If  college  admission  examinations  are  divided  into  pre¬ 
liminary  and  final,  what  parts  of  this  subject  should  be  reserved 
for  the  latter? 

These  questions,  every  w'ord  in  which  was  carefully  weighed 
by  the  Committee,  reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  the  pressing 
problems  in  secondary  education.  The  subjects  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  are:  Greek;  Latin;  English;  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  history,  civil  government  and  political  economy; 
physics  and  chemistry;  natural  history  (including  biology, 
zoology,  and  botany) ;  geography  (including  physical  geogra¬ 
phy,  geology,  and  mineralogy)  ;  mathematics. 


Perhaps  no  other  university  in  the  world  could  found  and 
sustain  such  a  publication  as  The  Harvard  Graduates  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  first  number  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  It  is 
a  quarterly  magazine  supported  and  edited  by  graduates  of 
Harvard,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  informing  the  alumni  re- 
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garding  the  development  of  that  institution.  Such  a  maga¬ 
zine  is  sure  to  have  a  great  educational  value,  for  every  step 
in  Harvard’s  development  will  be  carefully  explained,  and  per¬ 
haps  criticised,  in  its  pages.  The  official  summaries  and  re¬ 
ports  will  always  be  more  interesting  than  the  articles, 
although  President  Eliot’s  contribution  to  the  first  issue — a 
paper  on  the  Schools’  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity — will  deservedly  attract  general  attention. 


Two  passages  from  President  Eliot’s  speech  at  the  last 
Alumni  dinner — which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  journal — are  of  unusual  importance  and  should  be 
quoted.  In  reporting  that  several  officers  of  instruction  had 
refused  calls  to  other  institutions  at  an  advance  of  salary,  and 
that  three  persons  had  accepted  calls  to  Harvard  at  a  lower 
compensation  than  they  formerly  received,  Mr.  Eliot  said  : 

“  Why  is  this?  Probably  the  same  reasons  do  not  influ¬ 
ence  all  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I  have  learned  by  talking 
with  them  some  of  the  reasons  which  affect  them  all.  One  is 
the  dignity,  age,  and  stability  of  this  institution  ;  another  is 
the  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  which  here  prevails ;  another 
is  the  experience  and  habitually  considerate  practice  of  the 
governing  boards.  Our  teachers  are  men  of  consideration, 
receiving  great  respect  in  this  community.  Another  is  the 
important  collection  of  books  which  here  is  accessible  to  all 
teachers  and  scholars,  with  a  freedom  unexampled,  I  believe, 
in  the  world.  Another,  and  this  was  told  me  but  lately  by 
one  of  the  younger  men,  is  the  sense  that  a  man  here  may  be 
a  critic  of  the  governing  boards  of  the  administration,  of  the 
majority  in  his  faculty — may  be  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
measures  which  commend  themselves  to  the  administration 
of  the  majority,  and  yet  he  will  never  for  a  moment  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  disloyalty  to  the  institution.”  This  surely  describes 
a  most  admirable  academic  atmosphere,  the  loss  of  which 
could  never  be  compensated  for  by  a  mere  increase  of  stipend. 


The  second  pas.sage  contains  a  fine  description  of  the 
American  university  of  the  future.  It  is  as  follows:  “I 
think  that  we  may  fairly  say  we  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
the  complete  organization  of  a  university  in  the  true  sense, 
a  university  based  upon  a  large  body  of  strong,  well-organized, 
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various  secondary  schools,  a  college  and  a  scientific  school  which 
by  their  requirements  for  admission  set  the  standards  of  the 
secondary  schools,  and  then  professional  schools  which  by 
their  terms  of  admission  set  the  standard  and  lend  support  to 
all  colleges  and  scho^^ls  of  science.  We  have  never  yet  had 
that  university  in  America  ;  we  have  it  not  to-day.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  thus  far  have  never  supported  the  law  schools 
and  colleges  of  our  country,  because,  with  the  exception  of 
the  graduate  school  and  the  divinity  school,  they  have  not 
required  a  bachelor’s  degree  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  professional  schools.  I  think  we  may  say  that  within  ten 
years  from  now  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  the  Uni¬ 
versity  fully  organized  in  all  its  grades — the  grade  of  .second¬ 
ary  education,  the  grade  of  collegiate  and  scientific  school  edu¬ 
cation,  the  grade  of  professional  education.  Toward  this  goal 
the  Faculty  have  steadily  tended  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  goal  seems  to  be  in  sight.” 


A  most  encouraging  sign  that  the  universities  are  paying 
more  serious  attention  to  education,  is  the  sytiopsis  of  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  education  printed  by  Professor  llowison 
of  the  University  of  California  for  the  use  of  his  classes.  The 
course  includes  sixteen  lectures  and  a  series  of  conferences. 
The  lectures  are  truly  philosophical  in  aim,  scope,  and  method, 
and  deal  with  the  real  underlying  principles  of  the  educational 
process.  Character,  pr  rational  freedom,  isconceived  to  be  the 
end  of  education  ;  and  a  most  interesting  relation  is  worked  out 
between  Cliaracter  and  Good  Fortune,  the  latter  being  treated 
as  education’s  subsidiary  end. 


The  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Yale  University  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  applying  the  psychological  methods 
of  experiment  to  educational  problems.  One  of  the  problems 
attacked  is  the  determination  of  the  rapidity  of  movement  in 
the  various  methods  of  writing  and  the  fatigue  produced  in 
each  case.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  decide  the  discussion 
of  straight  versus  script  writing,  which  was  discussed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  Rkvi?:vv.'  Questions  concerning  the 
proper  holding  of  the  pen,  position  at  the  desk,  kind  of  desk, 
etc.,  are  all  involved.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  is  very 
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desirable  to  have  as  large  an  assortment  as  possible  of  desks, 
pens,  copy-books,  and  other  material,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  makers  of  such  articles  will  be  willing  to  send  samples  to 
the  laboratory  in  New  Haven  to  be  tested. 


The  recent  announcement  that  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has,  under  legal  advice,  severed  its  formal  relations 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  of 
considerable  significance.  It  indicates  that  an  important 
endowment  and  great  prestige  are  henceforth  to  be  devoted 
to  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  theology  without  regard 
to  denominational  lines.  There  are  only  one  or  two  other 
institutions  in  the  country  where  this  policy  is  possible,  and 
the  addition  of  Union  to  their  number  is  an  important  one. 
American  theological  training  has,  as  a  rule,  been  narrow  and 
technical  in  the  extreme,  and  the  results  are  plainly  apparent 
at  the  present  time.  There  arc  many  signs,  however,  that  the 
tendency  formerly  prevailing  has  reached  its  limit,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  example  of  Union  may  stimulate  other  self- 
respecting  institutions  to  throw  off  the  shackles  that  bind 
them  to  a  dead  and  intolerant  past.  Of  course,  the  financial 
difficulty  is  the  main  one  ;  for  no  denomination  will  give  any 
portion  of  its  funds  or  its  influence  to  a  theological  seminary 
not  wholly  under  its  control.  Hut  surely  private  beneficence 
and  university  treasuries  will  eventually  come  to  the  assi.stance 
of  theological  study,  as  they  have  to  that  of  law  and  of  medicine. 


When  the  University  of  Edinburgh  opened  for  the  fall 
term  a  few  weeks  ago,  women  were  admitted  for  the  first 
time  to  the  classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  on  precisely  the 
.same  terms  as  men.  This  is  the  result  of  a  recent  ordinance 
issued  by  the  Universities  Commissioners.  The  experiment 
was  regarded  by  many  with  anxiety,  but  the  result,  so  far,  is 
satisfactory.  Over  fifty  women  attended  the  opening  lectures 
in  a  single  course,  and  the  attendance  is  expected  to  increase. 
The  most  popular  subjects,  thus  far,  are  English  literature 
and  natural  philosophy. 

The  London  Times  reports  some  amusing  incidents  that 
occurred  at  the  opening  lectures.  It  says; 

“Some  of  the  women  were  rather  embarrassed  by  the  amount  of  attention 
they  received,  especially  by  the  cheers  which  greeted  their  entrance  into  the 
class  room.  In  the  natural  philosophy  class  room,  a  jocular  student  started 
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•rus  of  ‘Clementine,’  whereupon  the  refrain  of  ‘Oh,  my  darling,’ 
lowed  with  infinite  zest  from  a  hundred  throats.  In  the  logic  class, 
ing  maiden,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  sat  down  upon  the  same 
vith  him,  but  the  servitor  at  once  pounced  upon  her  and  conducted 
le  reserved  front  benches  amid  the  cheers  of  the  men.  In  Professor 
.  ’s  class  the  suggestive  movement  of  one  of  the  women,  who  bent 

I  •  >  ask  information  from  a  student  near  her,  was  immediately  greeted 

'V  es  of  ‘  Uo  it  again  !’  ” 

le  system  is  found  to  work  well  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
ension  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (where  the  demand 
'  is  greatest)  can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  In  the 
•sity  of  Glasgow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  are 
separately  from  the  men,  at  St.  Margaret’s  College, 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  university,  so  that 
nice  on  its  classes  (taught  either  by  professors  or  by 
>  sity  lecturers)  counts  for  graduation  on  the  same  terms 

,  mdance  on  the  classes  of  the  professors.  This  is 

al  with  the  American  “annex”  system,  as  seen  at 
d  and  Columbia. 


A  marvelous  exhibition  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mental  and 
physical  vigor  was  given  by  his  Oxford  lecture,  a  short  time 
since,  on  mediaeval  universities.  The  address  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  abounded  in  learning  and  eloquence. 
It  traced  the  slow  evolution  of  the  modern  significance  of 
the  word  “university,”  and  added  that  from  the  first,  “soar¬ 
ing  above  the  plane  of  antiquarian  learning,  it  prefigured  for 
itself  a  very  high  prerogative,  and  was  fitted,  and,  as  it  were, 
predestined  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  ultimate  function  as  the 
treasure  house  of  all  knowledge  and  the  Palaestra  of  universal 
instruction.”  The  lecturer  then  passed  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  part  played  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
university  history.  This  part  of  his  subject  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  great  detail  and  with  abundant  illustrations. 
In  referring  to  Cambridge  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  he  mentioned  the  names  of  Bacon,'Milton,  and 
Newton,  which  he  arranged  in  the  order  of  chronology  rather 
than  greatness,  as  “names  before  which  we  can  only  bow.” 
In  the  production  of  men  of  action,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the 
palm  to  Oxford,  and  claimed  for  the  same  university  five  of 
the  seven  greatest  ecclesiastics  of  the  English  Church  since 
the  Norman  Conquest — Wycliffe,  Wolsey,  Laud,  Wesley,  and 
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Newman.  The  lecturer’s  bold  tribute  to  Laud  has  attracted 
much  attention,  by  no  means  wholly  unfavorable,  in  Eng-* 
land. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  two  chief  dan- 
gers ,  confronting  the  English  Universities — one  that,  in 
research,  considered  as  apart  from  their  teaching  office,  thej 
should  relax  and  consequently  dwindle  ;  the  other  that,  under 
pressure  from  without  they  should  lean,  if  ever  so  littk 
to  that  theory  of  education  which  “  would  have  it  construct 
machines  of  so  many  horse-power,  rather  than  form  char¬ 
acters,  and  rear  into  true  excellence  that  marvelous  creature 
we  call  man  ;  which  gloats  upon  success  in  life,  instead  of  studv 
irrg  to  secure  that  the  man  shall  always  be  greater  than  1 
work,  and  never  bounded  by  it,  but  that  his  eye  shall  bold  y 
run,  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth, 

‘  .‘\long  the  line  of  limitless  desires.’  ” 


